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“Long live the forward march of the common 
people of all lands towards their true and just 

inheritance.” ?■. < 

THE PRIME MINISTER 

October 1940 

v % 

“There dis, no doubt that mankind is once 
more on the move. The very foundations have 
been shaken and loosened, and events are again 
fluid. The tents have been struck, and the 
great caravan of humanity is once more on 
the march.” 

GENERAL SMUTS 

December 291S 






“Everybody 55 is talking about the new order, the new 
kind of society, the new way of life, the new conception 
of man. Even the minority who are most consciously 
determined to reproduce as much as possible of the 
old . are compelled to talk about the wickedness of 
talking about the' new. The millions who would find 
it difficult perhaps to express their thoughts in precise 
language and whose energies are mainly or wholly- 
absorbed in physical resistance to the Nazi menace 
express their anxiety none the less in the... question, 
“What is this world going to be like when the war is 
all over? 55 And although each would like to enjoy once 
again some of the individual items out of the old days, 
the overwhelming majority passionately hope that we 
may be spared from any repetition of the frustrating 
life which we knew in the years between the wars. 

Those who think most clearly begin to tell us what 
the new order must contain. Thus.. Mr. Bevin says it 
must contain security; The Times (December 5, 1940) 
says we must “recognize in time of peace a social 
purpose as compulsive and as worthy of sacrifice as 
the purpose of war 55 ; Picture Post (January 4, 1941)..., 
sets forth detailed demands including employment for 
all, social security, planned towns, teeming agriculture, 
universal health, and democratic education. 

All these forecasts seem to me to share one thing in 
common. They tell us what we want, but they, do not 
tell us what we have to do if we.want to get it. They 
describe some or all of the things which we . hope to 
find in the post-war community, but they make' no 
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arerrrt n ck scribe what the new shape and the new 
VX* - of the community must be if these hopes 
me ffo rta'.ieed. They do not, in fact, try to describe 

the community a' a wiiole. 

'It *s to this "task that I address myself. I try to take 

wv;kl situation as it unfolds itself'and 1 consider 
what aims it forces us to set before ourselves. I then 
examine w hni are trie things that must be done if these 
vIk to be achieved. 1 reach conclusions which 
require of us, in the course of the next few years, 
substantial changes both in our conceptions of our¬ 
selves as individuals and in the structural organization 
of our societv. Or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that these conclusions require of us substantial 
and deliberate development of the changes which we 
have been making half-iinconsciouslv during the last 
several years. None of the structural^ changes which I ■ 
surges! seem to be beyond our administrative capacity. 

From first to last 1 have tried to keep to major 
principles and to avoid detailed argument. 

Of the result 1 would only say this. If any man is 
absolutely confident that he is right and that nothing 
more need be said, the one thing that is certain about 
him is .that he is wrong. All those who are now trying 
to think about our present situation know that they 
are merely groping forward towards new ideas. I offer 
these conclusions not because 1 think they are final, 
but because 1 am certain they are not. On this basis 
I hope they may be considered. 

I do hope, too, that they will not be rejected by 
those who are only able to draw up an alternative list 
of objectives which they think desirable. I hope they 
will only be rejected by those who start from an 
acceptance of the political, economic, and social facts 
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of the present situation and develop out of them an 
alternative coherent plan, by which a prosperous and 
harmonious society can be achieved. 

The footnotes in this book form an essential part of 
the argument: they should be read. 


II 



The Forward March 


For the last three hundred years at l eas t, three 
things have been assumed to be worth while—Liberty, 
Equality, and Material Well-being. We did not argue 
as^o whether these things were worth while. We tocw 
it for granted. Liberty and Equality indeed derived 
directly 1 from Christianity as well as from the ideas 
of ancient Greece. Being human we thought it proper 
to add Material Well-Being as a third of the objatives 
whose value would be admitted automatically without 

dlS Dming the whole of this period, and more particu¬ 
larly during the last hundred and fifty years it was 
55 —d that these three desirable 
could best be achieved if each man was left free and 
untrammelled to pursue his own economic self-interest 
in his own way. Taking a glance at it, th * 
seems not only reasonable but unanswerable. If you 
will leave each man free to promote his ovvm interest 
you will thereby most speedily P r °m ot e the . Ll “7’ 
Equality, and Material Well-being of all. It is not m 
the least surprising that this proposition dominated the 
life of the centuries that led up to the present war. 

Moreover, society built up on this basis did not seem 
to answer too badly. It is true it only gave real liberty 
So 3 few? I. ody gave Equality of Opportunity 
in rather special parts of the world and m 
periods. But these two facts were either adnutted and 
excused, or disguised and ignored because the system 
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could promise that it was going to produce Liberty 
and Equality in the future and because no one could 
deny that it was in fact producing an amazing amount 

of materia! Well-being. This cannot be denied even by 
its mo-t bitter critics. 

There is no need to look at its more spectacular 
achievements such as railways under the Alps, bridges 
over the wide mouths of harbours, skyscrapers of a 
hundred storeys, films, wireless sets, iron lungs and so 
forth. The more important fact was that contending 
with an ever-increasing population it confounded the 
forecasts of Maluius and Ins colleagues by supplying 
the people with a steadily increasing standard of living. 

For the masses of the people the actual standard of 
living at any particular moment throughout the period 
and indeed ngut up to the present da)' was disastrously 
low as judged against any reasonable standard of 
human needs. let alone human desires. 1 But even this 
was made tolerable by hope, by the apparent forward ^ 

dynamic of the whole system. 

What has happened in greater or smaller degree all 
over Europe in the last twenty, years has been the 
breakdown of hope. With the great depression of the 
late 'twenties and early Thirties the great masses of 
the peoples begun to understand something which had 
previously been clearly apparent only to a few prophets , 
visionaries, and careful observers. They began to under¬ 
stand, not as an intellectual abstraction, but as an 
experience of life, that the system could not succeed . 

Not only had it not created Liberty, but it never 
would create Liberty. A few individuals might be free; ... 


1 We are not here speaking only of British con 1 ions, 
are low enough in all conscience, but of conditions a. 

Europe. 


which 
all over 
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newspapers and films might advertise the “good 
luck stones of the little man who started from a 
bicycle store and ended in the House of Lords: each 
individual was free to hope that he too might likewise 
succeed But the great mass of the people would not 
be free; they would be put down into a life not of their 
choosing and collectively they would never be able to 
get out of it whatever they might desire 
Not only had the system failed to produce Equality, 
but, it was realized, it never would produce even 
Equality of Opportunity. Nothing that anyone could 
do to the system would give the son of a coal miner 
a chance of owning a coal mine equal to the chance 
of the son of a coal owner. If the system had developed 
as most of its theoretical prophets foretold, as an 
infinitely large number of quite small and independent 
productive units, then it might have been otherwise: 
or it could then have been suggested without any too 
serious affront to the established facts that any worker 
owever ow y, might hope to rise to the ownership of 
one of these little factories or workshops. P 

But it is no use complaining because the system did 
not develop m this way. An inevitable dynamic led it 
m other directions. The size of the-typical unit steadily 
increased: and there arose, in the consciousness of the 
ordinary man in his home, the baffling certainty that 
e whole of his economic life was in the control of a 
quite small number of “giants” of whom he knew 

?°£ h “ g ’ !T er Wh ° m ndther he nor “yone on his 
tSr - an> eff f tlve octroi. These giants made 
their decisions on data which were kept secret from 

him^and upon principles which he could not under¬ 
stand It was perfectly clear that in economic life there 
was a “we” and a “they.” “They” made the decisions! 


“ we ”_all of us, engine-drivers, farmers, shopkeepers, 

solicitors’ clerks, check-weighmen, garage mechanics, 
boarding-house keepers—“we” had to work as best we 
could within the conditions which “they” created. 
Within the feudal system there was no obvious route , 
from serf to baron in spite of the fact that a few sons 
of serfs became barons. So also in our system it became 
clear that there was no obvious or open route by which 
one of “us” might even hope to pass over to “them,” 
and this substantial truth was wholly unaffected by 
the fact that every once in a while one of us, by some 
means unknown, actually succeeded in doing so. 
Statistically it has been shown by Bearle and Means m 
hloderti Corporation and Private Property that about 50 per 
cent of the industrial production of the United States 
was effectively in the hands of less than two thousand 
people, of whom some had probably delegated their 
powers to others in the same group, so that the final 
power was in the hands of a yet tinier circle of men. 
Two thousand people in the United States of America 
is equivalent to less than one pencil dot in the middle 
of a piece of foolscap paper. And if the people of the 
world were not consciously aware of this fact in the 
form of a statistic, they became tremendously aware of 
it as an experience of life. _ 

But far worse than their experiences in the realms of 
Liberty and Equality was the experience in the realm 
of Well-being. Because, although the standard, of 
living had increased, and although statistics might 
prove that it had not ceased to increase taking one 

1 Note, this applies to industrial production; commerce, distri¬ 
bution, and agriculture were in far more hands. But it is relevant 
that industrial production very substantially sets the atmosphere 
in which the rest must work. 
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decade with another, the inescapable fact emerged 
that far from producing the maximum standards of 
well-being, the system was producing something very 
much less than that which every man knew 7 to be 
physically possible. 

It would not have been so bad that the controllers 
were an exclusive and almost self-selected little circle if 
they had in fact shown that they knew how to control 
But it became .perfectly clear that they did not. Men 
out of work, factories closed, and people in want - 
became a fact burned into the living consciousness of 
every . man and woman throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. Even though. the quantities are 
relatively small, it is impossible to expect hungry men 
to hear of wheat and coffee., burned and fish thrown 
back into the sea;without something very serious, or as 
the case may be very salutary, happening to. their 
minds. The thing is such a spectacular piece of Alice 
in Wonderland that men cannot read of it unmoved. 

And the controllers, the experts, the privileged,-the 
men with power, had literally no answer whatever 
except something even more fantastic than the problem 
itself. It is hard for us to imagine what some future 
generation will have. to. say of the people whose wisest 
men in every crisis were able to persuade themselves 
and to persuade others that the best way. of making 
humanity richer was to set out to organize the produc¬ 
tion of less. It was called "‘adjusting supply to demand. 55 
This did not alter the fact in the least that it set out 
to make men richer by producing less. 

This was gibberish. This was utter chaos, and chaos 
was a ll the more disastrous, in that the system made 
such pretentious claims. to be founded upon reason. 
Men were told : they would have Liberty—they found. 

The Forward March 
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themselves bound down. They were told they would 
have Equality—and they knew that others would 
perpetually lord it over them. They were told they 
would have the very greatest supplies of all the material 
goods of this world—and they stood starving in sight 
of uncultivated land, cold outside closed factories, 
homeless when they knew that they themselves could 
build houses. The thing was utterly preposterous. And 
it did not happen in terms of an argument in a text¬ 
book or from a platform. It happened in the actual 
experience of human lives. When things have reached 
such a pass as this, something is going to break some¬ 
where. And you can no more stop it breaking by putting 
patches on it than you can stop a delayed action bomb 
from bursting by putting it in a bag. 

But, it may be asked, are people really so impatient 
as all that? Just because the thing is a little bit out of 
gear somewhere, do they have to throw it over entirely? 
After all it is admitted that the system did at one time 
produce the maximum volume of goods. Nothing 
fundamental has altered. If it worked once it can work 
again. Surely the people can have patience while we 
make a few superficial repairs. 

But something fundamental has altered. Something 
has happened in the world in the last twenty or thirty 
years which you cannot unhappen. A process whose 
continuance was absolutely essential to the working 
of the old system has come to an end, and the only way 
to go back on the situation so that that beneficent 
process could operate once more would be to start 
ripping up railways, pulling down factories, closing 
harbours, forgetting lands which have been discovered 
and “unboming” millions of people who have been 
bom. In five words, what has happened is that the 
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world has filled up. A system which worked well enough 
when the world was not full of it, will not work when the 
world Is full of it. 

Putting' It in another way, we have emerged from 
the age of inevitable scarcity Into the age of potential 
plenty. A system which worked welt enough in the age 
of inevitable scarcity will not work in the age of 
potential plenty. We have accomplished a whole task. 
In a hundred and fifty years the world has been 
changed from an agricultural to 'an industrial com¬ 
munity. We cannot now go back on our tracks so as 
to start It all over again. The task before us now is to 
convert the world from a creaking, chaotic, wasteful 
industrial community based on the economics of 
scarcity, into a smoothly working well-ordered industrial 
community based on the economics i of plenty. Is it 
unreasonable to suggest that the machine which per¬ 
formed the first task is not the machine which can 
perform the second? I think not. 

But now I face a difficulty. I have said enough, I 
hope, to suggest In a general way that there may be 
grounds for rejecting the argument of the man who 
would, say “It^has worked well enough in the past, 
why shouldn’t it work again? 55 I have not said enough 
to^ prove that It must be rejected. If I were to attempt 
this task here and now I would have to devote the 
next fifteen pages or so to.a detailed economic argu¬ 
ment. In doing so at this comparatively early stage 
I could not fail to. leave behind an impression, which 
the. reader would ^inevitably carry forward throughout 
the whole of the book, that in my view the detailed 


economic arguments are preponderant over/all. others. 
This .is > precisely the Impression I wish to avoid. It is 
the great world forces and not the detailed ■ arguments 



that are paramount. And the affairs of the human mind 
are paramount over the economic machinery-of the 
world. To solve this difficulty I have included this 
detailed economic argument in some notes ■ at the end 
of the book. ■ 

This is only the first of several occasions on which 
I shall adopt this.device. On several occasions-, rather 
than lose the main theme of my case in a ' maze of 
rather tiny little points, I shall have recourse to detailed 
notes which appear at the end of the main argument. 
I suggest that the reader proceed with my casein the 
order in which I have, written it and consider the notes 
"when he has come to. the end. In the meanwhile I 
woulcf ■ ask him. to take my word for it that I...can 
substantiate in detail the claim that I have made in 
general that something on a very large scale has 
happened in the world which inevitably produces in 
the daily lives of the people such experiences as drive 
them correctly to the consolation that this system, 
which had on balance served w r ell enough for a hundred 
and fifty years or more, is now doomed because it will 
not produce Liberty, will not produce Equality, and 
will not produce maximum Well-being. This fact was 
present in everybody’s mind, and it was entirely im¬ 
material whether it took the form of a clearly thought 
out explicit faith, or a partially or wholly subconscious 
feeling of intolerable frustration. 1 . 

11 

But behind all this . was something perhaps even 

more fundamental. 

1 If the reader feels lie must look at the detailed economic 
arguments first he will find them on pages in to 127. 
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Liberals have correctly insisted that the highest value, 
the criterion by which all acts of statesmanship must be 
judged, is the well-being of the individual citizen. 1 The 
test, for each nation, is not the extent of its territories, 
or the power of its armies, or the size of its favourable 
balance of trade, but the well-being of its citizens. 

All this is so clearly undeniable that it would hardly 
have to be restated if it had not been so often denied 
in the past and now once again denied by Nazism. It 
is precisely because Liberals have been the foremost in 
proclaiming this faith that I desire, so long as I am 
allowed to do so, to describe myself as a Liberal. 

Thus the first step of Liberalism is unquestionably 
well directed. Having taken it the Liberals took a 
second which seemed to be not only reasonable but 
even inescapable. If the supreme end of the State is to 
promote the well-being of the individual, who can know 
better where his own well-being lies than the individual 
himself? What is there then for the State to do except 
in its wisdom to protect the individual from one or two 
pitfalls, to see to it that some, in the pursuit of their 
own interests, do not unduly damage the well-being of 
others, and then to stand back and leave the individual 
free—yes, free—to pursue his own interest in his own 
way ? What then is this but another way of expressing 
the second great Liberal principle that if each man is 
allowed to pursue his own material interests, the total 
result of all their endeavours must be to produce the 
maximum of Liberty, Equality, and Well-being? 

Indeed, the whole argument seems so obvious that 
thousands of our wisest and most sincere leaders of 
opinion can hardly accept the fact that it is capable of 

1 The word “well-being” is here used in its total and not in its 

purely economic sense* 
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being disputed. But they who would promote the well¬ 
being of an animal must understand the physical nature 
of the animal. We are above the animals, and they 
who would promote the well-being of the individual 
must understand the mental and psychological nature 
of the individual. If it is the physical nature of the cat 
to eat fish and of the horse to eat hay, in vain will 
you offer fish to the horse and hay to the cat. 

If it is the mental nature of the individual to look 
inwards at himself, to take himself up in a pair of 
pincers, so to speak, and separate himself out from all 
this mass which is humanity, and then to set about the 
business of promoting his own well-being—why then, 
by all means stand back and leave him free to pursue 
his own self-interest and rest assured that he will thereby 
create the kind of world in which he will find harmony, 
plenty, and contentment. But remember that when 
you give him the freedom to find his own well-being, at 
the very same moment you impose on him the burden of 
finding his own well-being. And if by any chance it is 
not the nature of the individual to desire to live for 
himself alone, to be left to carve his own little private 
livelihood out of the whole mass of society by his own 
unaided efforts, then you will be leading the individual 
and society as a whole to disharmony, poverty and 
despair. 

Liberals have fallen into error because they failed to 
notice that it is not the nature of the individual to desire 
to live for himself alone. I am not an expert psychologist, 
but I think it is right to say that one of the principal 
causes of mental distress is a pressing sense of isolation. 
If the psychologist can find out what are the circum¬ 
stances which have driven a man into a feeling of 
isolation, or hostility, against the people with whom 



he feels he ought to have a sense of community, then he 
has found the core of the problem he has to solve. But 
our present system, which lays upon each man the 
burden of promoting his own well-being, is one which 
must in his daily life steadily and effectively drive him 
into isolation from his fellows as individuals and from 
the community as a whole. 

To the distressed shopkeeper the community consists 
of the supplier who wants to charge him too much, the 
customer who will not buy enough, his assistant who 
asks for a rise in wages, and the tax collector who takes 
away anything that is left. Instead of feeling that he is 
in the community rendering a service by distributing 
goods, his working life forces him into a position of 
isolation from everyone else in which he alone has 
to struggle against the forces of the world. That nobody 
comes along and forbids him to put in a new shop 
window if he thinks this will increase his profits, that 
no one forbids him to open a branch at the other end 
of the town if he can collect enough capital—this may 
be “freedom,” but it is irrelevant. Whether the bow 
window or the new branch succeed or fail, whether his 
profits rise or turn to loss is secondary. Success or 
failure, profit or loss, he is in isolation, he is against 
the community and not in it. 

Except indirectly even success cannot satisfy a man 
when he thinks of himself as an individual. It is Quite 
certain that the mere material fruits of success cannot 
satisfy him. For if a man is simply an individual—if 
there is nothing for him but the promotion of his own 
well-being, there is no end to it. There is no resting ' 
place for him anywhere in life, there is no place where 
he will find harmony and fulfilment. He becomes in 
fact insatiable, and throughout his life he is never 
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free from want. Thus we encounter the universally 
admitted phenomenon of our present society that the 
man with a hundred wants two hundred, the ma n 
with a thousand wants two thousand, and for him who 
has a million there is nothing, nothing and nothing in 

this world except to struggle on for two million. 

Indirectly success can give a man contentment if he 
treats it in the right way—if he treats it as a sort of 
guarantee that he is useful to the community. It is 
not in fact an absolute guarantee of usefulness, for 
many who are useful are extremely unsuccessful in 
terms of economics, and many who are useless or 
even harmful are extremely well off. But if a man 
treats his success as not merely something which gives 
him more to eat but also as a testimonial to his use¬ 
fulness, then this may enable him to overcome the 
feeling of isolation. This, however, is only achieved 
because he has succeeded in considering himself as 
part of the community, and has ceased to think of his 
success in its individual application to himself. In other 
words, he has moved out of himself and back again into 
the community in order to find his true satisfaction. 
In this connection it is notable too that while our 
existing order was able to make use of all its human 
resources, the strain of individual isolation was not 
sufficiently powerful to make any outwardly un¬ 
favourable impression on society as a whole. It is only 
after it had ceased to do this that the strain of isolation 
became a powerful destructive force against the society 
which produced it. ' 

Take one man separately and let him think about 
himself and his well-being. That is something. It is 
something vital, something important, something which 
we cannot ignore or tread down. 
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But now let him shift his thoughts and think of him¬ 
self m society, himself and the community. Now imme- 

tthSL of S befo nkln R f S ° me , thin § hi SS<x *an he was 
thinking of before. But yet the whole of this thinkin 

1S within himself. This means that there is somethin 

h/msdf” a To rV? V biggCT than ‘ thimseIf for 

himself. To live for himself alone does not develop a 
man, does not enlarge him, does not make him greater 
or nobler than he was before; on the contrary it makes 
meaner ’ more inharmonious than he was 
brn ^ T ° ° V f, y0m ;neighbour not more than yourself 
yourself, and to live accordingly, is not then 
mere altruism, but is living for your bigger self Euro¬ 
pean society up to the nineteen-thirties Led on man 

to live for his smaller self. man 


III 

It is clear then that the stage was set for maior 
changes of some kind. Why was it that Socialism as 
preached throughout Europe for the last thirty or forty 
years could not make use of this opportunity? . ^ 

Tme C ‘t S "ff ,a! , b T d ,0 “ for reason. 

Irue,_ it offered to mankind an entirely different 

machine from that which was used by the existing 
Capitalism. But m making this offer it assumed man 

him lo be °C animaI as Capitalism assumed 

th^pron 7 lf P° sslble more so. Socialism assumed 
the economic motive to be supreme. The peculiarity 
of the Marxist interpretation of history is that it lays 

Jher'lt ?• ** ^ dims St 

there is no original driving, motive in man, in society, 
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ill history, other than the economic motive. All other 
motives are conscious or" subconscious derivatives from 
the economic motive. There is no other original positive 
motive in man. ^ 

Moreover, the economic motive—that is the desire 
to. escape from want— is ultimately a negative motive, 
and, according to Socialism, there is no positive motive 
in man which binds him to his fellow man not for the 
sake of some economic gain but simply for its own sake. 

Finally the economic motive acts upon a man as an 
individual, ■ and if .there is no; other independent, and 
positive force which can affect him, then the case 
for Socialism, is addressed to each man as. an indi¬ 
vidual. The appeal is: “Capitalism, by, means of an 
economic argument, would seek to persuade you that 
by Capitalism you will get the greatest well-being for 
yourself, but we tell you by means of an economic 
argument that by Socialism you will get the greatest 
well-being for yourself. 55 If this were not so, if the 
argument were not directed to the individual considered 
by himself, if it were addressed to the individual in 
society, then there must be some other force than the 
economic force binding men together. Though indeed 
Marx emphasizes above all else that the economic 
forces lead whole classes "to move together , as solid 
units, this is not because;,, there is some other, force 
binding" human . beings together, but because the 
economic force acting separately on each member of 
the class impels all in the same direction. . 

The Socialist appeal therefore is the .same as the 
Capitalist appeal in that both are .addressed to the 
individual as an individual, and. as an economic 
individual at'that As long as Socialism is preached 
in this way, it is bound to fail. It may be said that a 
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bigger pension for me, a better house for me, better 
wages for me, better unemployment relief for me, are 
the claims which the people themselves spontaneously 
throw up Of course they are, because people have 
been conditioned by the existing order to think of 
themselves as individuals and of their individual 
self-interest. 


But it is no use lioping for Socialism while taking it 
for granted that people will think in terms of Capitalism. 
Vy e have to create not a different shape of society on the 
old basis,, but a new basis for society, and we will get 
nowhere if we insist on starting from the present basis. 

Indeed, sharing this common ground with Capitalists, 
Socialists were absolutely bound to fail in the con¬ 
ditions of contemporary Britain and indeed of con- 
temporary Europe. " ■ 

Once you accept the Capitalist basis with each man 

looking,at himself, then, as each individual is utterly 
insatiable in his ultimate demands for himself, he 
cannot be anything else but a gambler. To force him 
against his will, to make his judgments on certainties 
or even on probabilities, is so utterly intolerable to 
.him that he is bound, whether he consciously admits 
it or not, to revolt in despair from the prospect and to 
base the real hopes of his life on gamblers’ chances. 

It may be possible to persuade a man to give up 
gambling on football pools by moral arguments' by 
economic arguments it is impossible. It can be shown 
that if a man ceases to gamble a shilling a week on 
pools and puts his shilling in the bank, then in twenty 
years time he will increase his income by about 4s 
a month This argument goes nowhere with the man 

Iio o F oo ” CS : ifI d ° bet ° n the P° ols > 1 win 
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Now supposing it is not only said to be true but 
proved, to be true that Socialism will double our 
material standard of living in fifteen years, what 
is the use’of that if it. is preached to a man as an 
individual when he has been brought up from birth 
to think, of his own material self-interest? His idea of 
wiiat he is aiming at is not twice the wages he is 
receiving to-day. Oh no. He is thinking in terms of a 
nice car, a regular roll of notes in his wallet, and the 
smartest clothes for His wife, and not just a better house 
in the, same street, but a house in an entirely different 
part of the town. That, is what he is thinking of—and it 
is far more than twice, far more than four times, what 
he receives to-day. . 

Heaven knows how .he is going to get it, of course. 
One day he’ll show the boss that he 5 s the very man for 
the big job; one day he’ll invent something clever and 
patent it; one day he’ll get a little shop and it will be 
a great success; one day something will happen. Some¬ 
thing must happen just like it does in books, just like 
it does in the films, just like it does moreover in the ■ 
papers which are true. Indeed, the papers are full of 
the people who have done the very thing he means 
to do—just as they are full of the men who have won 
£i o 3 ooo. The present system gives Mm a chance of 
doing what they do in the films,', the books, and the 
papers. “Twice my present income in fifteen years! 
What do you take me for, a .sissie?” 

.And it is for this reason that thousands of sincere 
Socialists consciously or subconsciously assume that 
they are going to be among the elite.. If it could be 
proved to any one of them that fifteen years, from the 
introduction of Socialism he wall still be a dispatch 
clerL even at three times his present standard of living 
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the whole thing would turn to dust and ashes in his 

tTme hiwV r W ° U i d d ? S ° P reciseI y because all the 
me his thinking has been preconditioned by the 

Moreover, it is just this which justifies the fear of 

o^:r-V^ Uing and J '° bbery in the opponents 

m 7 ? ^ aS n ° W ex P oun ded. Socialism, as 

escane F 1 ’ f 1° disaSteiV There is no Possible 

desired Sn" 7 * f T Wh ° W m ° St sinc <*ely 
desired Socialism have thought of it in terms which 

must mean that for all except a very small minority 

tW P p° miSeS ° f SociaIlsm cannot be realized in prac- 

”that fh^T 6 bC an executive " And finding 

n fLt r^r d P !l S “ alism/6r themsell ' es are *£ 
m fact realized, they are bound to think that something 

and wr" 7°7’ ^ b ° Und 40 push ^ d wanglf 

and wrangle for themselves, for their own personal 

tn Z C T ent r thdr individual enlargement 
le Socialist State. It is therefore irrelevant that 

to m P an 0ne f7 0X RuSsia ’ and unfo rtunatelv far 

too many of those who were once fully sincere friends 

^racv S’rif C - g M 34 j ° bbery ’ lo -?' rolli ng and bureau¬ 
cracy are nfe in that country. What the ordinary man 

“t 1 ”™ 5 ? a Sxia&t S3 

evils i ^ «> Aose 

I know quite well that I have been unfair to a great 

tat W- md ™ d t! aI advocates of Socialism,^ 

. b ignored the fine moral enthusiasm which 

i n j P 7 d r ltS SUpp0rters in j tS earJ y da y s - But I claim that 
I have correctly assessed the centre of gravity of the 

cmrent advocacy °f ^^m. Moreover, the eariy 
moral fervour which Socialism aroused in its sup- 
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porters was in fact a denial of the assertion that there 
is no other force in history than the economic force. 
And finally the insistence on the supremacy of the 
economic force killed the early moral fervour. This 
matter is referred to again later, when its proper place 
in the argument will be more apparent. 

IV 

We can now consider how Nazism exploited the 
opportunities which Socialism neglected. 

On the negative side there was the breakdown of 
the existing order carrying with it not merely the 
rejection of the machinery by which it had been 
alleged that certain values could be attained, but also 
the rejection of the very values themselves on which 
the existing order was supposed to rest. Things had 
gone so far that men did not want to hear those who 
said, “Give up the system which does not give you 
Liberty, Equality, and Well-being, and vote for my 
system which will give you Liberty, Equality, and 
Well-being.” They were waiting to applaud the man 
who would say: “To hell with Liberty, to hell with 
Equality, to hell with Well-being, and above all to 
hell with the whole process of Reason which led you 
to assume these things could be yours.” 

On the positive side Man became conscious that he no 
longer desired to live for himself alone, no longer de¬ 
sired to be burdened with the obligation of seeking his 
own well-being in circumstances which seemed to make 
it impossible for him to find it. He was longing to greet 
with delirious enthusiasm the man who told him 
categorically to live for something bigger than himself. 

These w r ere Hitler’? opportunities. 
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But if I assert that Hitler made use of something in 
man which had been proclaimed by Jesus Christ, I 
am m danger of conveying the impression that there 
is something good in him—that through his deep 
understanding of human nature he conferred in some 
sense a favour on mankind by showing us how the 
burdens of our individual cares could be lifted. Nothin? 
of the land. Hitler’s sole motive was personal power. * 
It may be that he argued the matter out carefully 
or himself; it may be that he had some psychologist 
o argue it out for him; or it may be that amongst 

h *^ erent people seeking power there was 

bound to bp one, on any hit and miss principles, who 
would stumble upon the solution which unleashed a new 
dynamic The fact remains that Hitler desired personal 
power and he found his way to it through the circum¬ 
stances of his time. Desiring to reject and overthrow 
everything else but himself, he found men ready to 
reject everything which was then standing. Desiring 

to (hTso 6 ^ VC m a nCW Way ’ he found men ready 

Wl 7rr baS rCad Tke End °f Economic Man 
y Peter Drucker (Hememann) will know that I have 

ablv^hS "I 7 u Wi ? Ch he did not much ^re 
ably before the outbreak of the present ward But it is 

at this point that I must part company with him. It 

L ent 6 ” VieW f f HitIer saw that he could arouse 
the enthusiasm of the masses by an attack on every- 

mg had been P rev3 *ousIy held worth while and ■ 

proceeded upon his triumphant course of destruction 

sethng up m pIace f whM he had destroyed _ a ^ 

plete vacuum, a nothing. 

.tal^wotd'for^ “ qUi ‘ e eSSemiaI 40 ^ Wh0 ** t0 “"dor- 
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1 cannot feel that this is quite correct. It is not wholly 
incorrect. Nothing is more certain in matters of this 
kind than the “many-sidedness of truth. 55 But although 
a passionate enthusiasm against the old order could 
have been achieved on the basis of a vacuum, I cannot 
quite bring myself to believe that the positive enthu¬ 
siasm for Nazism could have been built up on the base 
of a mere nothing; and no one can possibly deny that 
in millions of people there was a quite astounding 
positive enthusiasm of Nazism. 

Admitting that there was, so to speak, a good deal of 
nothing in Nazism, I think the conclusion is inescapable 
that there must have been a certain amount of some¬ 
thing; and if this is so, then a certain amount of what?. 

Without withdrawing in any way my assertion that 
Hitler’s sole motive was a desire for personal power, 

I think lie has stumbled across (or has needed to make 
use of) a small part, or perhaps one 'should say one 
particular aspect, of what will ultimately be required 
by humanity. Subject to what I shall say below 
about the difficulty of finding and using adequate' 
words, 1 would asy that the negative enthusiasm for 
Nazism arose from its destroying the Economic Society, 
and the positive enthusiasm arose from its seeming 
to establish a Service Society of a sort . 

It is often said that Nazism is a short cut and at 
that a fatal short cut. It can now be seen perhaps. 
just how true this is. Up to now I have perhaps over¬ 
stressed the inevitability of Nazism. I have presented 
it as something which was absolutely bound to arise 
out of the circumstances; as being, so to speak, a walk¬ 
over for the first man who came along and used the 
right formula. This is not the case. The only thing 
which the circumstances made quite 'inevitable was a 
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revolutionary development of some kind. It need not 
have been a Nazi revolution, and the Nazi struggle was 
very far from being a walk-over. For its success it 
needed^all the oratory of Hitler; it needed all the 
organizing ability of one or more of his lieutenants; 
on .more than one occasion it needed strokes of un¬ 
believable good luck; and, above all, it needed the 
abject folly not of one, but of a whole series of opponents. 
Not only might the Nazi disaster have been avoided, 
but^ it very nearly was avoided. It is a heart-rending 
business to read the detailed account of the way in which 
Nazism was routed when it was fought with spirit by the 
Three Arrow campaign in Hesse in 1932 and of the way 
in,,, which these triumphant tactics were rejected by the 
timid leaders of the supposedly progressive parties. 1 

.It was not an easy thing to make men accept'the 
idea of a Service Community and to welcome it with 
positive enthusiasm. Hitler had,to take a short cut 
to it. To take the short cut he had to answer a fairly 
simple question. For what is it that men have been 
accustomed to serve? In what situations have men 
been accustomed to serve? They have been accustomed 
to serve for the Reich. They have been accustomed to 
serve in war. From this there follows: “If I can re-estab- 
Hsh^ the Reich upon its pedestal, if I can make men 
excited ^ about the Reich once more, above all if I 
can artificially recreate a war atmosphere in times'of 
what is technically peace, then I will find a situation 
m which men will not only cheer for the destruction 
of the old, but. will also respond to me positively when 
1 call upon them to forget themselves and serve. And 

• . Chacotin’s Rope of the Masses (George Rontlege and Sons). 

t Lhl ^ ook ' 1S in m > r view essential for anyone intending to devote 
Ins life to political work. 
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this will happen because, not through my propaganda 
but because of years of other people’s propaganda* 
the people have been taught that there is nothing 
particularly unusual about being called to serve the 
Reich in war.” 

Putting it in another way, I have said that man 
simply must live for something bigger than himself. 
He has a positive longing to live for something bigger 
than himself. As long as society bids him live * 3 for 
himself alone there is a part of his nature, a part of 
his power, which is bound down. But it is not easy to 
release this power. It is not easy, against the teaching 
of several centuries, to tell him that he rpust not live 
for himself. Now the State, the Reich, seems so much 
than himself that it can be made to seem a 
big ^enough thing to live for. And, being accustomed 
to the idea of serving for the Reich, his being told to do 
so overcomes some of the objection which has been edu¬ 
cated into him against not living for himself. Therefore 
it is the Reich which must be served; therefore it is the 
Reich that must be glorified; and from this it is not 
difficult to see that all other nations must be subjected 
and the artificial war situation must be created. 

This was Hitler’s short cut to the positive enthusiasm, 
hut this does not alter the fact that it was positive 
enthusiasm. A Conservative Member of Parliament who 
went with other members to see the German Autostraden 
separated himself from the rest of the party at a place 
where work was proceeding. Coming upon one of the 
workers he asked him how many hours he worked • 
’Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen? But what for?” - 

\\uth chest out and eyes gleaming, “For the Reich!” 

I hat a specially rehearsed workman might have 
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been stationed at a place where no one expected a 
British Member of Parliament would go is of course 
possible. And in any case one little story is not of any 
particular relevance. But what is relevant and what 
no one surely would deny, is that literally millions 
of Germans would have given the same answ r er in the 
same way to the same question. 

This is immensely important. It does mean that 
there is something else, other than the economic 
motive, which can fill men with enthusiasm and make 
them work. The enthusiasm for Nazism was not some¬ 
thing which merely made men cheer at meetings and 
march in demonstrations. It went far further than that. 
It made millions of them build roads and drain marshes 
not under the imminent lash of the tyrant, but with 
enthusiasm. 

True, the totality of Nazism was a perfectly hideous 
evil, leading the whole world to war. For this reason 
those Germans who could see the whole of it w'ere not 
filled with enthusiasm but with despair. But the very 
fact that Nazism taken as a whole was evil, and that 
this manifest evil was proclaimed as evil openly for 
years by the leaders of every other political party in 
Germany, by the whole of the Press, the whole of the 
radio, and the whole of the Church makes it all the 
more amazing that some part of it could raise millions 
of men to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. This pheno¬ 
menon means that there is—there simply must be— 
buried deep in the heart of man some terrific power 
other than the economic motive which, if it could be 
released and harnessed to a totality which was good 
instead of to a totality which is evil, would yield to 
mankind a future as undreamed of to-day as our present 
society was undreamed, in the days of Henry VII. 
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Then this is our task: to,,release this force and to 
harness it not to evil but to good. Unless we can 
succeed in this task we will fail against Nazism. Or I 
can put it in another way. Our chance of making the 
next step forward, in human progress rests upon our 
ability to understand and accept not one proposition 
but two. The first, which we learn from the past, is 
that there can be no higher value than the well-being 
of the individual. The second, which we are beginning 
to learn from the present, is that it is not the nature * 
of the individual to desire to seek his own particular 
well-being in isolation. 

Now Nazism denies the first of these two propositions. 
The order which Nazism overthrew, that is to say the 
order under which we ourselves lived at any rate until 
1939, denies the second. We shall, not defeat the way 
of life which denies the first if we advocate and cham¬ 
pion the way of life which denies the second. In 
physical victory or in defeat, in war or in armistice, in 
trace or in peace, this is inescapable. However difficult 
it may be, we must establish a way of life which 
reconciles the two. This is our supreme task. 

Moreover, this means that the argument of this book 
is wholly independent of any developments that may 
occur in the war situation. If we are crushed by 
Nazism, it is these ideas which we will have to nourish 
in secret till we can rise again. Under a total Nazi 
onslaught we will need these ideas to give us enthusiasm 
to endure. In a long war we will need these ideas to 
sustain our own courage, to win new allies, and 
ultimately to shatter., the enthusiasm of the Germans,, 
for Nazism. In a temporary truce, we will need these 
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ideas if Nazism is not to surpass us in every propaganda 
and material preparation for the next round. In the 
sudden victory for which we hope we will need these 
ideas to rebuild Europe. 

All questions which relate to tanks, aeroplanes, guns, 
and armed men are therefore only relevant in so far 
as they must be answered in a way which gives us time 
to work, out the solution to our supreme problem. 

As Peter Drucker says: 

“The only real resistance to the totalitarian onslaught 
would be to release new basic forces in our own 
society. There is no way to produce at will such new 
forces; for there is no short cut to a new order. How ; 

little we know whether such forces even exist underneath 
the surface is shown by the example of England during 
the French Revolution. In. the years immediately 
before, England seemed in complete collapse.' She 
had just lost her Colonial Empire overseas. Her 
society was as corrupt as her Parliament and her 
Government. The monarchy was hated by all classes. 

The lower classes were in open revolt against the 
beginning of the industrial revolution. Industry and 
trade were on the verge of bankruptcy. . . . Yet . . . J 

in the terrible twenty years of the Napoleonic wars V 1 

she developed the new society of the nineteenth century 1 

in historical continuity from that of the eighteenth I 

century. This made England the leading World i 

Power for the next hundred years, made her an ■ j 

example for all the rest of Europe, and provided the j 

basis for the undreamed of economic and territorial - >: 

expansion of the nineteenth century. . < . We do not ■■ \ 

know whether such strong vital forces are hidden *5 

underneath our society, and ■ whether they will be ■:« 

brought out in the terrible ordeal of wax. 5 * $ 
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Now Drucker, though he thus brings us face to face 
with a clear and unmistakable statement of our 
problem, does not offer any solution. I venture to offer ■ 
what may be a first approximation to the right answer. 

The world faces to-day a far graver crisis than that 
of the Napoleonic wars. The change we have to make 
must be far more fundamental than the change we 
made then. We can only compare it to the change that 
was made from the feudal to the economic society. 
This may at first sight seem discouraging, since at the 
shortest estimate the change from feudalism to free 
capitalism was not made in less than a hundred years. 
But the speed with which we make changes, like the 
speed with which we make anything else, has enor¬ 
mously increased. Probably the only other comparable 
change in all human history to the change from 
Feudalism to Capitalism and to the change we must 
make now r would be the change, at a date unknown, 
from the hunter society to the agricultural society. This’ 
change we may suppose required centuries for its com¬ 
pletion. The change from feudalism required decades. 

It is not illegitimate to hope that we may ma k e our 
change to-day in a period that can be measured in 
years. And at a later stage I will show that in very 
large measure we have already made it. 

But this is important. In the days of the hunter, the 
very conception of agriculture was unknown. In the 
days of Feudalism the word “economic” was not used. 
The whole complex of ideas which is comprised in 
the w r ord economic” was not even present in the mind 
of man. The society w'hich emerged was not recognized 
to be the “economic” society, man was not recognized 
to be economic man, until many years after the • 
economic society had in fact come into being. It is 
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therefore overwhelmingly probable that the word by 
which the new society will come to be described after 
it has been solidly established is actually a word 
which we do mi now use . The. whole complex of ideas 
which will come to be comprised in the name which 
will be given to the new society is not now even present 
to the mind of man. Therefore the actual words I use 
must be regarded as rough approximations only to 
the conception which will ultimately emerge. 

The w r ords “Service Community 35 have already been 
used as a partial description of the Nazi system, and 
they will be used again in a much wider significance. 
They are profoundly unsatisfactory words. “The Eco¬ 
nomic Community 35 was the name we gave to the 
community in which each man served his own material 
self-interest. I must find some word to describe the 
community in which he will 'serve something., else. 
1 might have described it as the “Communal Com¬ 
munity/ 3 the “All-in-together Community/ 5 or the 
“Don 5 t-woriy r -about-yourself Community. 55 On bal¬ 
ance, “Service Community 55 seemed the. least bad' of 
the available choices. Is it then unreasonable to ask 
that critics should not take some literal contemporary 
interpretation of the word “Service/ 5 and then -say 
“The aim of this book is to establish a- Service Com¬ 
munity 53 ? The aim of this book is to be gathered from 
its whole and not from individual words and phrases. 

Now I think Drucker fails to answer the problem 
■which he sets before us partly because of the assump¬ 
tion he made earlier on that there is no positive 
conception contained in Nazism. If he is in any way 
wrong about this, and if I am in any way right, then 
I think the little tiny corner of what is incidentally 
good in the evil of Nazism gives us the first clue not 
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indeed to our solution but to the direction in which 
we should look for a solution. 

Nazism establishes the Service Community for the 
Reich in War. In order to defeat it we must establish 
the Service Community for Humanity in Peace. Or, 
putting it in another way, we have to transfer to the 
tasks of peace the communal enthusiasm which is so 
readily called forth for the tasks of war. 

We must do it. There is no other, way. However 
difficult, whatever changes it may require, we must 
do it, and we must begin to do it now. , 

Let it be made clear at once that what is required 
of us is not Nazism only more so. It is not a question 
of serving something rather bigger in a rather different 
way. It is completely different, except in that it pre¬ 
serves the one single truth in all the lies of Nazism 
that man does not live for himself alone. 

It reverses in particular the relation between the 
individual and the government. If you serve the State 
in war, then the Government is the spearhead of your 
activity and you exist to serve the Government. If you 
serve humanity in peace, then your aim must be to 
promote the well-being of humanity, and government 
is no more than your piece of convenient machinery 
to enable you more successfully to do so. The Govern¬ 
ment exists to serve you. 

1 tended at first to distrust the conclusions I have 
so far reached for the reason that they were so utterly 
obvious. Especially when I expressed them in the form 
4 ‘transfer to the tasks of peace the enthusiasm so readily 
called forth by the tasks of war/ 5 1 seemed to be saying 
no more nor less than what everybody is saying all 
the time. But on closer examination this circumstance 
seems to me not so much a ground for doubt as a 
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ground for hope. For if it is a fact that everybody is 
saying this thing, if it is a fact that everybody is agreed 
about the need for doing this thing, what is there to 
prevent our doing it? 


VI 

It is my purpose now to show that there is a com¬ 
paratively small obstacle which prevents us from doing 
it: that this obstacle could be removed by the action 
of a comparatively small number of men; that these 
men are restrained from removing it by considerations 
which they regard as supreme; and that these con¬ 
siderations are supreme no longer. These are ambitious 
tasks. But if they can be faithfully performed one by 
one, then surely we can begin now to establish the 
new community', to adopt a new conception of the 
nature of man, which in war or in peace will alone 
give us the final victory over Nazism, 


VII 

In order that men may work with good will and with 
enthusiasm, there must be held out to them—or rather 
they must be able to hold out to each other something 
which is simultaneously exciting, or at least stimulating, 
and true. But yet this is not quite correct. It is absolutely 
essential that that which is held out to them should 
be exciting. But it is not essential that that which is 
held out to them should be true provided that they can 
be made to believe that it is true. 
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What was it then that our present society enabled 
men to hold out to each other? It was the maxim 
“Work for yourself and you will thereby, promote 
Liberty, Equality, and your own material Well-being. 59 
Now this was stimulating. And so. long as it was 
believed to be true it was sufficient and it did in fact 
.produce a simply amazing dynamic. It got the material 
work of the world done as it had never been done 
before. But it has now been found to be untrue. And 
therefore it can never again supply the dynamic of any 
form- of society. 

There is indeed now nothing which can be said to 
the individual as an individual which is exciting and 
true. For if I say to an individual “My society will 
double your personal income,in twenty years, 55 it is 
not exciting. Whereas if, in an effort to make it more 
exciting, I stand before an audience and say “My so¬ 
ciety will treble every one of your individual, incomes 
in 'fifteen years, 55 then it is not true. Every effort 
therefore to rouse enthusiasm on the basis of an 
appeal'to individual self-interest is just" a dull little 
lie. 

No society therefore can now hope to' succeed if it 
addresses its appeal to the self-interest of the individual 
as such, and .any society which does so must perish. 

Nazism has realized this truth. 

Therefore, to arouse its enthusiasm, Nazism says: 
“Bright prospects will open before you if you forget 
yourself and Serve'the Reich in War. 55 This can be 
made intensely exciting. We know, that on any long- 
. term view it simply cannot be true. It cannot be true 
for the world, it cannot even he true for the German 
people. But on a short-term view it can be made .'to 
seem true. • *. 
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The patently'obvious facts of the situation are such 
that no man can resist the appeal to serve the State 
in war. The would-be objector can produce no argu¬ 
ment which is not rejected out of hand by over 99 per 
cent of Ms fellow men. 1 And this is because, in relation 
to the tasks and the dangers of war, we are all in the 
same boat. And there is no answer to the charge that 
those who will not serve are not pulling their full 
weight. They cannot point to any others in the boat 
who, while most man the oars, merely sit back and 
watch the engine. 

Now we have to say 4 Thight prospects will open 
before you if you forget yourself and Serve Humanity 
in Peace.” It is the easiest thing in the world, as I shall 
show in a moment, to make tMs more intensely exciting 
than anything which man has held out to himself In 
... ar| y ^ me P a st. But in addition we have to make it true. 
We have to create the situation in wMch the patently 
obvious facts will be such that no man can resist the 
appeal. We must so order our life that the would-be 
objector can produce no argument that will not be 
rejected out of hand by Ms fellows. If we can create 
the situation in which even the conscientious objector 
will be an impossibility, so much the better. 

We. have to face the fact that under the present 
organization of society the appeal to Serve Humanity 
in Peace breaks down because, in relation to the tasks 
and the opportumties oft peace, we are not - in the same 
boat We cannot'-answer the man who declines to pull 
his weight on the grounds that while, he is asked to 

Hie fact that the conscientious objector sincerely thinks 
he has good grounds for objecting makes no difference. Consider¬ 
able numbers of people respect his sincerity, but over 99 per cent 
reject his argument. 
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man the oars there is someone else who is quite 
manifestly sitting back and watching the engine. 

I can make this clearer by an illustration. After the 
war we will have to rebuild our cities. Clearly for this 
task we will require cement. Then is one of the workers 
in the cement works going to say to his colleagues 
something like this: “We all understand the situation. 
We know our towns are shattered. They were mean 
and miserable in any case. Now they must be rebuilt 
more noble than before. While some work on the land 
to provide us with our food, while others drive our 
trains and others produce clothes for us to wear, it is 
our task to produce cement. There is no more vital 
need to-day than cement. Come then, let us give of 
our best, let us put our all into it, let there be no idling, 
no half-hearted work. Let us produce cement and yet 
more cement for the tasks of humanity in peace.” 

I am not suggesting that under any circumstances 
whatever any such extravagant language should be 
used at a lunch-hour meeting of workers. But to take 
the hypothetical case, just supposing these words were 
used, what would happen? What answer would be 
received? Something like this, surely—“That is all very 
well, but does it not occur to you that every time we 
do more w'ork we are just putting money into the 
shareholders’ pockets?” ' 

Even supposing the enthusiast had been reading the 
most recent Acts of Parlianftent and was able to say 
that steps had been taken to restrict the rate of profit, 
this would not affect the issue in the last. The answer 
would be— 

“Yes. We have heard about that before. But the 
point is, who makes the cement—do we or do they? 
And while we work here for about three pounds a 
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week, some of them are taking it easy on about five 
pounds a day.” 

But the problem is much more urgent for us than 
this. It is not a question of thinking about something 
for after the war, it is a question of doing something to 
get on with the straggle. For many will have ques¬ 
tioned my statement that in relation to the dangers of 
war we are all in the same boat. They will tell me that 
at this very day we are obviously not in the same boat. 
Yet my statement is correct. In relation to the dangers 
of war we are in the same boat. Our inequalities in 
relation to the tasks of peace cast their shadows from 
in front and from behind across our unity in relation 
to the risks of war, thereby partially camouflaging its 
true form. We make unequal sacrifices now, not because 
we are not interested on a basis of equality in the risks 
of war, but because we were not interested on a basis 
of equality in the tasks of peace. This is relatively 
unimportant, however, in comparison with the fact 
that everyone knows that many influential people have 
made up their minds that after the dangers of w T ar are 
past we shall return to the old unequal basis of peace. 
This is perhaps an overstatement. It is not so much 
that they have made up their minds and set their teeth 
to hang on to the present. It is that they have not 
opened their minds even to the possibility that there 
may be something else other than the present. And 
this is crabbing war production at this very day. 

I have not said that past or future disunities in peace 
destroy the unity of war. Far from it. When Herbert 
Morrison appealed to the workers to “Go to it” there 
was a terrific response. Everybody knows it. It probably 
saved us from our immediate destruction. But unless the 
war soon ends it will not be enough to see us through. 
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The Government is now resisting demands for wage 
increases. But it will have to go much further than 
this. Everyone who thinks about the situation at all 
knows that if we are to increase our war production 
to the level required even for survival, then, quite 
apart from anything the submarine campaign may do 
to us, we will not have enough stuff available for 
domestic consumption to allow of great masses of 
people consuming on a basis of five to twelve pounds 
per week. This means—and do let us face the fact—. 
that the wages of every man in the skilled engineering 
trades has to come down not fry just a little bit, not 
by io per cent, but right down to three or four pounds 
a week. (In the alternative, of course, wages can be 
kept up and prices can be allowed to rise, or wages 
can be preserved, prices pegged and everything rationed, 
but one way or another the consumption of the five to 
twelve pound a week group has got ‘to come down.) 
Now then, how are you going to do it? Because unless you 
can. tell me how you are going to do it, you are telling 
me that we are going to lose the war. 

Can you go' into the engineering shops and say 
“The country is in danger; it is after all quite easy to 
keep body and soul together on three pounds a week; 
agricultural workers and soldiers’ families are already 
living on less; now then, in the name of patriotism, 
make your sacrifice, take three pounds and work just 
as hard and contentedly as ever before 55 ? Can you 
say that? Everyone knows perfectly well that you 
cannot. It simply will not go down. And this is not 
mainly due to the fact that someone else among the 
shareholders and directors is at this moment; living 
on a far higher standard—that in itself could be 
‘ remedied by rationing, though the details of such a ’ 
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comprehensive rationing scheme would be difficult. 
It is due to the fact that the men you are appealing to 
know that after the war we are going back to the same 
old “two worlds” that we knew before. 

I know that this attitude enrages many of my friends 
who cannot share my views. They 7 have expressed them¬ 
selves most violently on the subject. Some of the 
things^ they say can hardly be repeated here. But 
w hat it amounts to - is Do these people really refuse 
to make any sacrifice for their country? Must they 
extort the last pennyworth of self-interest from the 
nation’s need? Here are we with E.P.T., carrying 
on and doing our joh without a penny-piece more 
than we had before, and paying higher taxation 
and the higher cost of living on top of it—and never 
complaining. This talk* about after the war—as if 
they were the only people who will suffer. We’ll all be 
in the slump together. Heaven knows what’s going 
to happen to profits after the war. But we don’t grouse. 
Why on earth should they?” 

This argument is not a specious piece of humbug 
w'hich those who use it know to be humbug. It is a 
perfectly reasonable statement of fact so long as we 
accept the fundamental assumptions of those who 
make it. But the men to whom the appeal must be 
addressed reply-“We are a 11 perfectly willing to make 
any sacrifice for our country. But you are asking us to 
sacrifice for a country which will remain someone 
else_s. And it just is not true to say that we are all in 
the same boat in relation to the post-war slump. It is 
quite true that your profits will crash as we go on the 
unemployment queues. Some of you—just a few—will 
e reduced to starvation. Taking you all together it 
may be true that your incomes will fall by 75 per cent 
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and our incomes will only fall_ by 35 per cent. But that 
is utterly irrelevant. Sacrifice is not a matter of money 
but of physical pain. Seventy-five per cent off your 
incomes means a smaller house but still a house, no 
chauffeur but still a car, simpler meals but still meals, 
clothes but still clothes, less to do in life but still 
something. Thirty-five per cent off our incomes means 
four people in one room, walking to work if we have 
any, disease from under-nourishment, clothes in rags, 
boots letting in the water, and gnawing our hearts out 
with nothing to do. Now do you expect us to sacrifice 
for that?” 

This answer is inescapable. And if we face it our whole 
wages problem is solved. Go to the engineers and tell 
them to-day “We have bought out the whole of the 
engineering industry. For the time being we are paying 
the different owners what is reasonably necessary to 
prevent them from having to slump down fiom one 
way of living to something entirely different. After the 
Avar we will have to make a final settlement of their 
claims along with all the other claims for compensa¬ 
tion. But the industry is absolutely ours, and w r e will 
work it with your full and active participation in all 
its branches for the production of goods and not foi 
profits.” Go and say that to the engineers, and they 
will work with an even higher enthusiasm than at 
present for any standard of wages at all. 

I hope no one will think it is possible to establish 
in the middle of war a completely new society in all 
its final perfection with every corner nicely polished 
off. Of course it is not. But we can do enough to prove 
to ourselves and to the Vvorld that we have pushed 
over the watershed between one way of living and 
another, and that we are never coming back. The taking 
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over of the engineering industry is one of these things 
which we can and .must do. I have dealt with some of 
the others in the notes at the end. 

But turning from our most immediately pressing 
, problems and looking once again at the whole issue 
in its wider perspective, this question of “many boated- 
ness” goes much deeper than I have so-far indicated. 

You simply cannot have one 'group of people—and 
at that the people at “the'top,” the people, who are 
looked up to, the people whose positions are held 
out as desirable—you cannot have this group of 
people living in one way and thinking about themselves 
in one way, and at the same time expect all the rest 
of the people to live and think about themselves in a 
quite different way. 

Nor is there any escape from this. There is no “modi¬ 
fication” of the existing order which will give us our 
new society. It is not the least use talking about 
restricting the rate of profits, or drafting representatives 
of the workers on to the boards of directors, or setting up 
some kind of “planning authority to ensure the para- 
mountcy of the national interest.” 

If the rate of interest is reduced to as little as. Jfper ' 
cent, it means about a pound a day on the not' alto¬ 
gether uncommon property holding of £250,000. But 
the money income is entirely irrelevant. However 
low. the rate of interest, still individuals will seek to 
own this income-bearing property. And the indi¬ 
viduals; who own most of it will be the individuals who 
are regarded as being “at the top.” And there is no 
way in which an individual can own property except 
to own it himself. If then the quest of the people, at the 
top is for this property for themselves as individuals, 
then they must be seeking their own individual material 
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well-being and they must inevitably set the tone to the 
whole of the society “beneath* 5 them, and the whole 
of the society must be an “economic 55 or “individual 
material self-interest 55 society, and it is precisely this 
society which we must bring to an end and replace 
by some other kind of society if we are to ■ defeat 
Nazism. 1 

This then' is the obstacle we must remove. 

While it remains we must remain an economic indi¬ 
vidualistic society of separate men each one charged 
■ and burdened .with the/task of promoting his own 
well-being from, out of society. This is what we have 
to bring to an end. . ■ , 

Once this . obstacle is out .of the way, then we ..can 
begin to-establish the Service Community for Humanity 
in Peace. Once this obstacle is out of the way, then we 
can transfer to the tasks of peace the enthusiasm so 
readily called forth for the tasks of war. Once this 
obstacle is out of the way, then we can hold forth to 
each other prospects which are not only wildly exciting 
but absolutely true.. And this is how it might perhaps 

1 1 Issue one word of warning here in case what I am saying 
conjures up a picture which incidentally includes something 
which seems too intolerable to be contemplated. I see no reason 
whatever why the existing living owners of property should not 
receive a perfectly reasonable compensation. Nor do I see any 
reason why the kind of people who are now running little tiny 
enterprises on a scale so small.that they can in fact effectively 
"supervise the working of the whole of the enterprise themselves, 
should not continue, on certain not intolerable conditions, to 
look after their own affairs in conditions of very remarkable 
independence. What 1 say in the text applies to the owners who 
draw incomes from the resources which are so large that the 
owners do not themselves effectively manage them at all. Both 
the matters raised in this footnote are dealt with more fully m the 
not® at the end. 
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be done at the moment when with joyful hearts we 
can resume the tasks of peace. 

“It is all ours !” 

“True, it lies in mins. Our houses and our towns are 
shattered. Our factories are worn out. There isn’t a 
stick of industrial equipment which does' not need 
replacement or repair. We have worked out" all the 
best seams in our mines. We have mortgaged the 
future fertility of our soil. We have slaughtered for 
meat the beasts that should yield us milk. Half our 
merchant ships are at the bottom of the sea. All the 
foreign investments which we held before are dissi¬ 
pated. It is the most miserable inheritance the sons of 
man have ever looked upon. 

“Life will be hard, comforts few, luxuries none. 

‘ “But it is all ours.-The soil, exhausted, is still there; 
if the better seams are gone, we must work the worse; 
if our factory plant is worn out we still have enough 
' to make new; if our houses are destroyed, enough still 
stand to hold the old, the young, and' the sick. Above 
all we still have our hands, ■ our skill, our brains, and 
our unconquerable resolve. 

“Whatever there is of hardship before us, that we 
will share; whatever there is of toil,'that we will .share; 
whatever there is of gaiety in our struggle—and there 
will be much—that, too, we will share; and in the 
years to come, years not after all so far distant that 
we may not ourselves hope to see them, years when we 
shall have rebuilt this land fairer and nobler than it 
was before, why then all that there is in it of well¬ 
being, that too we will share. ** „ 

“Come, then, let us to the task, to the struggle and 
the toil. Each to his part, each to his station. Fill the 
workshops, drive the wheels, pour out the materials, 
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conquer disease, open the mines, plough the land, 
build the ships, clear the streets, succour the wounded’ 
encourage the faint-hearted, and be proud to take 
your part in the mighty company which moves on to 
its new destiny.” 

Is it not precisely for this that we are striving? Is it 
not for this that millions of our people are longing? 
What is the point of all the slaughter of this war and 
the last and of the frustration and desolation of the 
years between if at the end we cannot say all that and 
make it true? 

And who will ask, in that society, for what motive 
a man will work? 

Therefore, let this be abundantly clear. Common 
Ownership of all our great resources is not in the least 
desirable for its own sake, nor because of its alleged 
superior “efficiency,” nor because it is more “fair,” 
nor because it will “soak the rich and take away what 
they never had any right to,” nor because it will “put 
the blasted exploiters in the place where they belong,” 
but solely because it is the essential condition which 
must be fulfilled before we can establish a new society. 
And we must establish a new society or perish. 

This point is so important that I must restate it. 

Common Ownership is not desirable for its own sake. 
Indeed, so long as Socialism is held desirable on the 
grounds that it. will confer some alleged economic 
advantage on the individual it must fail even though 
it succeed in conferring the economic advantages it 
promised. This I have explained already. It is for this 
reason that I use the words “Common Ownership” 
which have not been tied up to the associations of a 
past mistaken teaching instead of the word “Socialism” 
which, in its very sound, conveys to the mind the old 
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arguments by which it has been presented as an end 
economically desirable in itself. 1 

Common Ownership is no more desirable in itself 
than a bunch of keys. Who ever said to anybody, 
“Here you are, a lovely bunch of keys. Dozens and 
dozens of beautiful keys. Go on -then and enjoy your¬ 
selves with keys. Eat keys, wear keys, shelter from the 
wind under the keys” ? Absurd. Keys are only relevant 
because they unlock doors. But because they only have 
this strictly limited relevancy that does not mean that 
they are not essential. The key unlocks the door, and 
you need the key, not for the sake of the key, but in order 
to enter into the new room and enjoy what may be 
found therein. If you have not the key you cannot open 
the door, and it is no use saying, “Oh! how I wish I 
were in the lovely room which I see through the window, 
but never in my life will I touch that damnable key.” 

In just this sense—no more, but on the-other hand 
not one whit less—Common Ownership is now essential 
to us. Without it, no matter how we may try, we will 
not be able to enter into the new way of life. We will 
not be able to escape from perpetually plaguing our¬ 
selves with our own little private anxieties, we will not 
be able to live for our greater selves, we will not be 
able to escape from our insatiable dwarfed little indi¬ 
vidual selves, we will not be able to understand those 
words so bafflingly meaningless against the background 

1 I said above that I would refer again to those advocates of 
Socialism whom I had maligned by suggesting that they pre¬ 
sented their case as an economic argument addressed to the 
individual. It now becomes clear that these people who succeeded 
for a while in arousing a real moral enthusiasm were, consciously 
or subconsciously, advocating Common Ownership as a means 
to a new way of life as I have expanded it here, and not Socialism 
as an economic end in itself. 
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of our contemporary society—“Take no thought for 
to-morrow, what you shall eat, what you shall drink 
and wherewithal you shall be clothed. 55 

Therefore we must either accept the means or we 
must not pretend to desire the end. It is useless to talk 
about transferring to the tasks of peace the enthusiasm 
which is called forth for the tasks of war, unless we are 
prepared to fulfil the necessary conditions. 

It is useless to pretend that there is some way in 
which, without the essential change, we caii all be a 
little more matey, a little kinder to each other; useless 
to pretend that there is some other way in which we 
will all subordinate sectional interests to the common 
good with more co-operation and less thinking about 
ourselves. If we. are not. prepared.,to make the change, 
let us at least be honest and say quite openly that after 
this war is over things are not going to be different at 
all and that everything is going on just the same. 
Rather lower interest perhaps, rather higher super-tax, 
rather bigger social services, rather less insistence on 
“trade union restrictions, 55 slightly wider scope for 
“public works, 55 some kind of State planning authority 
to “adjust supply to demand 55 —oh, yes, indeed, say 
.all of that. But face the fact that we will still have the 
same old atmosphere, the same old division into people 
who live one kind of way and people, who live another 
kind of way, the same old motive, the same old. society, 
the same thing that needed destroying so badly that 
millions of German people, not without'the. clearest 
warnings from every conceivable source, rushed in 
with the wildest enthusiasm to establish the manifest 
vileness of Nazism in its place. 3 

1 There is another group of people, small in number but rather 
important in fact, to whom I would address a somewhat opposite 
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I have now dope all I can to accomplish the first task 
which I set before myself a little while ago. I have 
tried to show that there is an obstacle which prevents 
us from establishing the new society, from transferring 
to the tasks of peace the enthusiasm so readily called 
forth for the tasks of war. And I have indicated what, 
in my view, is the nature of that obstacle. 

And yet I cannot pass on to my next task without 
making one more appeal. The argument is not merely 
about military victory or defeat. It is about the ultimate 
destruction of Nazism over the whole face of this earth. 
If it is said that we can destroy Nazism without creating 
a new way of life, that is something we can argue 
about while acknowledging the sincerity of each other’s 
opinion. If it is said that there is some means of creating 
another way of life except by transferring to the tasks 
of peace the enthusiasm so readily called forth by the 
tasks of war, that again is something we can argue 
about. If it is said that we can do this while some of 
us are in one kind of boat and some of us in another, 
that too is something we can argue about. I appeal 
here to the many who will say, “Yes, we must create 
a new way of life in order to defeat Nazism, we can 
only do this if we transfer to the tasks of peace-the 
enthusiasm called forth by the task of war, we cannot 

appeal. These are the people who once advocated Socialism as an 
economic end in itself, but who, for reasons similar to those I 
have given, saw that it could not work, saw that the end was not 
a change in machinery of society, but a change in the way in 
which men should live. Some of these people have recently been 
telling me that all questions relating to the ownership of property 
are irrelevant now and what matters is the way of life. I agree 
that what matters is the way of life, but I beg them to think once 
again whether Common Ownership is not essential as a 
where Socialism is irrelevant as an economic end. 



do this while some of us are in one kind of boat and 
some in another, . . . but . . . but I don t happen to like 
Common Ownership and therefore 1 reject your argument 
entirely and prefer to go on as we are now waiting for 
something to turn up. 55 ■ 

■If.that is your point of view, then-1 ask you why _ 
is it your point of view? It cannot be because you, or 
perhaps most of the friends with whom you find it 
easiest to associate, enjoy the privileges of the existing 
order. You cannot allow the Communists to be right 
when they say that those who enjoy the privileges will 
never surrender them no matter for what advantage 
to the "community as: a whole. There ■..must--be. some 
deeper reason. I think there is. 

In the next pages are five separate specific grounds ; 
for rejecting Common Ownership. In. each case it will ^ 
be shown that though any one of these reasons may have j 
been valid even as little as twenty or thirty years ago, 
not one of them is -valid to-day. But above these five 
specific arguments, there is one consideration in the . 
minds of many people, and although it can seldom be j 
openly admitted, it is the most powerful of all. It is j 
the sheer terror of the principle of equality . 1 ^ *; 

It is assumed that the principle of equality . must j 
spell death to all those things held most desirable| 
to culture, to dignity, to all manner of graces, to j 
talented conversation round beautiful tables, to splendid i 
dresses in ballrooms, to. pink coats on thrilling horses, | 
to Rolls Royce cars, to Mr. Sopwith’s miraculous 
sailing boats. 

i 1 do not say the fact of equality, for it will appear later that f 
within the .society I suggest those who have ambition and ability 
will tower above those who have, not— but only in that sphere of l . 
\ life where inequalities are tolerable. , 1 
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Well, some of these things may perish for a time. 
But I would make two answers. First, we will develop 
a new and wider culture, and if it . includes, as it will, 
a good deal of dirt-track riding, so also we may 
reasonably hope that within a very few years it will 
include also an immense popular extension of the 
Ballet and classical orchestral music. But more impor¬ 
tant, is it supposed that there is some way in which 
these cultural graces can be retained inviolate? The 
choice is not between Common Ownership and a 
return to'the spacious days of Edward VII. The choice 
is between the new order of society on the one hand, 
and, on the other, either Vichy or a gentlemanly brand 
of Fascism of our own. Either of these would kill culture 
stone dead. We must make our choice between the 
alternatives which are actually available. 

And if you. accept my argument, then I have yet 
one more appeal to make to you: Please say so openly. 
It is not good enough to agree and maintain silence. It 
is literally true that we may be prevented from taking 
this one and only avenue of escape from ultimate 
destruction by Nazism simply because through the 
silence of thousands of people who desire to take it, 
we are all led to the conclusion that it is closed because 
nobody wants it. There are scores of men to-day— 
not merely insignificant men of no account who have 
of course the immensely important task of spreading 
their faith through the millions of insignificant men 
who make up our democracy—there are scores of men 
of the. highest influence,- business men, men at the top 
of their branch of the civil service, men in the services, 
men in the church, who accept the whole of this 
case and keep silence. This is not patriotism, it is the 
reverse, and I beg these men to recognize it as such. 
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It is particularly important that the influential men 
should speak. Nobody knows how strong the public 
will for what I am saying may be. A Gallup Survey 
might show a majority against it. It is by no means 
certain that it would even if it could be taken at this 
moment, and it is almost certain that if the war could 
just stop for three weeks while we held an equally 
contested election with no coupons there would be an 
overwhelming majority for it. 

But even if a survey showed a majority against it 
to-day, this is irrelevant for this reason. Men hate isola¬ 
tion as I have already described. To hold a view which 
nobody else seems to hold is isolation. For this reason 
it is pain. The man who deep down in his nature 
longs for the kind of new society I am suggesting cannot 
admit the pain of longing for it in a world in which 
the whole of influence seems to be against him. There- . 
fore not only does he say to the man who takes the , 
survey that he does not desire it, but for his own peace j 
of mind he must deny to himself that he desires it. And his 
inner disharmony must come out in some other way— 
by hating the black-out, by being rude to shop assis¬ 
tants, by attacking the Jews, or by spreading despon¬ 
dency in relation to the whole of the war effort. One \ 
man of any position who will openly proclaim his faith » 
in a new way of life can release the enthusiasm of ^ 

hundreds of others. j, 

It was to have been my next objective to show that ; 
the change of atmosphere in our way of life together 
with the concrete change which must be made in 
order to authenticate it could be brought about by a 
comparatively small number of men if they had the 
mind to do it. This task could be accomplished by tire 
united action of perhaps a couple of thousand of the 
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men and women who are most responsible for leading 
and still more for proclaiming the public opinion of 
our people, and in particular of course by the two or 
three dozen people who in fact exercise at any par¬ 
ticular moment the effective power over the details of 
our central governmental policy. Strictly I ought to 
attend to this task here. But to do so would be to 
descend into a tangle of trifling details, and this I have 
constantly desired to avoid.. Moreover, there would be 
many who could not accept the validity of the little 
arguments I would use until after I had accomplished 
what was logically to have been my third task, namely 
to show that these men are restrained from doing what 
is now required by arguments which they believe un¬ 
answerable but which are in fact valid no more. I 
therefore propose to proceed with this task at once and 
to relegate the consideration of what should have come 
before it to the notes at the end of the book. The notes 
on this matter will incidentally answer those who ask 
“What shall we do now?” ’ 

The most important consideration restraining men 
from doing what is required is one which I have dealt 
with already. 

It was taken for granted in the past that it must be 
in the very nature of man to desire to promote his 
own material well-being. It was thought therefore to 
be of paramount importance not to do anything which 
would prevent a man from being free to promote his 
own material well-being, not to do anything therefore 
which would prevent him from “doing what he liked 
with his own 15 —that is, of course, with his own property. 
Whatever might therefore be urged in favour of 
Common Ownership as a means or, of course, of So¬ 
cialism as an end, it was thought that neither of these 
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was possible or acceptable because considerations 
arising from the “nature of the individual man stood 
supreme. On this subject I have said all I have to 
say. If I have not by now succeeded, then I have failed. 

Next in importance, perhaps, comes the argument 
about “efficiency.” In order to keep the. people fed, 
the productive machine must be efficient. With this 
I agree. It is now contended that there can be no 
efficiency unless the men who are charged with the 
task of ensuring efficiency are spurred on by the 
knowledge that they themselves will receive the profits 
if their factory is efficient, they themselves will pay the 
losses if it is not efficient. “What—would you have 
the whole thing run by salaried officials? Have you 
ever seen a housing estate built by the borough sur¬ 
veyor? Don’t you know that the cost per house to the 
ratepayers will always work out higher than when it is 
done by private enterprise?” 

Very powerful arguments. Valid and perhaps un¬ 
answerable fifty or even thirty years ago when it was 
still partially true that the owners of our main resources 
exercised a personal care over the maintenance of their 
technical efficiency. But I have already suggested that 
the productive units below a certain size can still quite 
well be managed in much the same way as they are 
to-day by independent little men. We are considering 
here our great resources; and surely I have a right to 
point out that already to-day in at least nine-tenths 
of our large-scale industry the task of ensuring technical 
efficiency is not in the hands of the people who will 
receive the profits if it is efficient or pay the losses if 
it is not. On the contrary, already, at this very moment, 
the task of ensuring technical efficiency is overwhelm¬ 
ingly in the hands of salaried officials. _ True they hope 




for increased salaries and for promotion to positions, 
of wider scope. But that would remain the case under 
Common Ownership. 

And that argument' about the inefficiency of the 
borough surveyor when he employs direct labour on 
a housing scheme, or for that matter the inefficiency 
of the Admiralty when it tries to run a dockyard—is 
it really quite fair ? 1 

After all, we develop a national and a local civil 
service. The whole machine has an atmosphere of 
its own. We burden it with all manner of different 
jobs. It was in any case a machine devised in the days 
of Gladstonian laissez-faire , to meet the problems 
not of this age, but of that. We instil into it from first 
to last a spirit of “never make a mistake, never do 
anything enterprising.” The whole training of our 
civil service is a training for the task of standing in-the 
“second line” and merely administering to some of 
the needs of those who are working in the front line 
of national effort. We tell the civil servant by the whole 
of his training that there is something positively rude 
about his stepping into the front line. And on top of 
that we have never had ministers in power in this 
country except such as thought it very shocking for 
. State to do anything, and who were themselves 
impressed by the argument that it never could, and 
who would therefore have been seriously put out in 
their political views if it had ever been proved in 
practice that the civil servants under their control 

1 I think I have a right to mention the case of an American 
1 met who was selling machine tools to Government and private 
arms factories and told me the only factory which showed any 
real enterprise m getting on with the job was the Government gun 
lactory at a town in the West Midlands. 
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were capable of doing anything efficiently. And in all 
these circumstances someone asks us to conclude from 
the inefficiency of the borough surveyor that Common 
Ownership cannot work. 1 

In addition there is involved the question not of the 
efficiency of the parts but of the efficiency of the whole, 
and will anyone contend that there is anything par¬ 
ticularly efficient about a whole which has left anything 
from 7 to 15 per cent of its resources steadily unem¬ 
ployed? 

Finally this whole question of efficiency, or indeed 
of 4 ‘initiative, 55 affords a splendid example of an argu¬ 
ment which is overwhelming against Socialism -as 
previously advocated, but unavailing against Common 
Ownership considered merely as the means towards : a 
new. way of life. If a man is to remain an economically 
self-seeking individual, then we may well wonder what 
can make him efficient and enterprising unless it be 
1 When this, part of the typescript of this book was read by a 
Canadian friend, of mine he told me that when Sir Adam Beck 
led a tremendous battle against the privately owned electricity 
and transport‘companies of Toronto, and when he succeeded 
in 1922, he reduced the price of electricity’' from some iod. to 
|d. per unit. I do not mention this in order to make capital out 
of these prices because 1 know many could tell me. of some muni¬ 
cipal electricity undertakings charging more than some private 
undertakings. I mention it in order to repeat two things which 
he told me, First, the people w r ere so enthusiastic about the change 
that it was possible to tear up the existing tram tracks before the 
new were laid, thereby depriving the city of its whole transport 
service. But every lorry and every private car and every donkey 
cart was brought in with the wildest excitement to fill the..gap; 
and in addition people were so keen about it that, although'the 
■ work of tearing up the tracks was in the hands of paid, municipal 
employees, ordinary' citizens coming home from a day in the 
factories rushed in to lend a hand and,wielded pickaxe, spade,, 
and wheelbarrow without thinking of reward. 
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the threat of the bankruptcy court. But if we. are 
entering on a new society in which man will live for 
a new set of motives, then it is at least possible that 
he will be enterprising and efficient apart from the 
compulsion of personal profit and loss. 1 

I will now deal with an argument which would have 
been crushingiy effective even fifty years ago, although 
in fact it was hardly ever used. It was not used because 
it was not necessary to use it against the .case for 
Socialism as then argued. But in those days it would 
have overwhelmed the case I am here making for a 
new way of life resting upon Common Ownership as 
a means without which the new life cannot be attained. 
I have pointed out, and shall point out yet more 
forcibly, that if we are now to - succeed, we must effec¬ 
tively say to each individual “Stop worrying about 
your own particular private economic position. 55 This 
cannot be said unless the community is in fact able to 
supply to every one of its members the obvious neces¬ 
sities of life as well as most of its comforts and even 
some of its luxuries. At the very least it must be able 
truthfully to promise that it will be able to do this 
within a not intolerably long period. 

If the material equipment of your country is such 
that it is physically impossible to supply everyone 
with these things, if a more or less equal share out is 
going to leave everyone substantially and consciously 
short of the things which he is bound to feel he needs, 

1 I may say here for the sake of those who are affected by it 
that the notes at the end will contain a reference to the case of 
those who say that the whole system of Common Ownership 
would break down because of the impossibility of giving any 
meaning to the conception of price except in the conditions of 
a free competitive economy. 
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then there would seem to be three ways of dealing 
with the situation. The first way is for those who are 
strong to get what they want by physical force and leave 
the others short. The second way is to have it ^estab¬ 
lished that there is a divinely appointed order in this . 
world by which some people just definitely are. short 
this is the feudal system. The third is to have it estab¬ 
lished that each man is personally responsible for 
supplying himself with the things of this world because 
then, if he happens to be short, that is his fault, and 
he has no complaint against the community. 

The first moment in history when we can change 
over to the'Service Community for Humanity in Peace 
is the monient when our physical equipment coupled ,, 
with all. our ingenuity in all the arts of production is 
sufficient to enable us to., give to every man what he . 
will reasonably think are the obvious physical needs of 
life. That moment in history has now arrived, and it 
would be folly not to take advantage of it. 

And it is this, above all else, which is in the last , 
analysis responsible for the failures which the oppo- j 
nents of Bolshevism can see in Soviet Russia. The ' 
physical equipment of the country was so miserable in 
igiy that no system, no efforts human or superhuman, 
could give to all the people even those things which are 
at the very lowest estimate the manifest minimum \ 
physical needs of human, life. There is. no magic about j 
Common Ownership. It does not produce rabbits or | 
' even loaves of bread out of a hat. Everyone of these 
things has to be produced by human labour out of 
physical material.'What Common Ownership .does do, 
as I shall be able to show in., the notes atjhe end, is to 
enable us. to apply continuously the whole of our labour 
force and all our up-to-date labour-saving devices to 
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the quite concrete tasks of producing' the things we 
need. 1 And it is incidentally the means by which we 
can make the appeal that will arouse a new enthu¬ 
siasm throughout our whole endeavour. But it does not 
produce anything by magic. ^ . 

This meant that it was impossible for Russia to 
'‘produce 55 , a standard of living for her 150*000,000 
people which would satisfy everybody. The problem 
was made doubly insoluble when international de¬ 
velopments from 1931 onwards forced upon her the 
task of building up a vast army out of a country which 
had possessed: only fourteen years earlier no more 
engineering capacity than India. There is ample 
evidence that in the whole of their home propaganda 
the Russians did their very utmost to deny the funda¬ 
mental tenet of the Marxian Interpretation of History 
by appealing to a positive motive of Community over 
the head of the economic motive which was the only 
one their philosophy could admit. But the problem was 
too hard for them. Sheer physical want was so acute 
that men were bound to push and struggle for those 
positions in the economic machine which would give 
them just a little more to eat* just a little more to wear* 
and just a little more house-room. 

When this once started there was no way to cope 
with it except either to go back to individual enterprise 

1 Take one obvious example. That we have not now mass- 
produced pre-fabricated kitchen units is entirely due to the fact 
that the nation’s colossal re-housing programme in the last twenty 
years was put through by scores and hundreds of different little 
units. The fact that some of these were private and some municipal 
is irrelevant. If the programme had been undertaken by Common 
Ownership,, however “inefficient 55 the work on each particular 
building site, it is quite certain that by now we would have had 
the pre-fabricated kitchen. 
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so that each man could be told it was his fault and 
not the community’s fault if he went short; or, as the 
only other alternative, to introduce a certain measure 
of compulsion. If Russia has not yet justified the hopes 
of enthusiasts it is not because Bolsheviks are devils, 
but because Russians were just very hungry. And owing 
to the rottenness of the religious system which preceded 
the revolution they had no deep moral philosophy which 
would enable them to cope with many years of inade¬ 
quate economic goods. It is for this reason that the 
system of Common Ownership, with suitable modifica¬ 
tions, would work much more smoothly in India where 
there persists a very deep sense of religious values. And 
anticipating in one sentence what comes later, we will 
have to develop the religious side of our life beyond 
anything we know to-day as an absolute essential to 
the success of our new society. I believe the Church of 
England, and the other Churches in this country, 
might be able to rise to the task that will confront them. 

This point, however, I must leave for a moment. The 
point I am making now is that however shatteied our 
material equipment may be, and even if we are left 
with literally nothing but our technical ability, our 
recuperative powers will be such as to enable us to 
succeed where other nations would fail. 

But there is yet another consideration which is held 
paramount, and it is perhaps the most- dangerous of 
all. It derives from the effect produced in men’s minds 
by Darwin's theory of evolution. Aes, yes, men 
say, “it is very desirable that men should live as you 
suggest—but not yet. Everything must develop gradu¬ 
ally. Everything always has. Surely the real question 
before us is how to work out the next practical steps 
towards this new order.” 
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Now this argument arises from an almost universal 
misapprehension about Darwin’s Theory of Evolution. 
It is held not only by “ignorant 55 people, but by quite 
intelligent people, that Darwin proved that all progress, 
not only within each order of life, but also from one 
order of life to another, must always take place by a 
gradual development from out of the most efficient 
creature existing in the old order. Evolution, that is to 
say, is seen as a steadily rising line, from the inefficient 
of one order to the efficient of that order, and from 
the efficient of that order to the inefficient of the higher 
order. 

It is only fair to admit that until quite recently this 
was my own “picture 55 of the evolutionary theory. And 
the trouble about it is not that it is wholly inaccurate, 
but, far worse, that it is partly inaccurate. 

There is indeed slow and steady Improvement. 

. Under the Influence of the law of the survival of the 
fittest there is a gradual increase in efficiency, size, 
and power. But this process' can lead only, to a dead 
end, and when this dead end is reached, nature can 
only make its next advance by means of a leap, using 
for that-purpose some quite inefficient and powerless 
creature which, a few years earlier, would have earned, 
or dees earn, the contemptuous derision of its more 
massive contemporaries. 

Slow and steady development led, through the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, to the shark, which has been a 
shark now for thousands of years,-and will never be 
anything else; it led to the diplodocus which Is extinct; 
to the crocodile which is played out; to the .mammoth, 
which exists no more; to Cardinal Wolsey and to 
Captain Margesson. Not one of these contained, or 
contains* the springs of developing life. 
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On the contrary, long after the shark left the ocean 
floor and learned to wing its way through, the great 
spaces of the sea, a little creature ineffectively nosing 
about in the shallows emerged on to the mud banks 
and gave rise to the amphibians. Wheji the greatest 
reptiles were sinking into the swamps a tree shrew 
made the next advance by becoming a mammal. 

Through the hands of Cardinal Wolsey ran all the 
reins and all the strings of power which was m those 
days nominally shared between the King as apex of 
the feudal system and the Church as guardian of the 
spiritual power. But the future did not lie with Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey. It lay with little independent traders 
for whom, in all probability, he felt a mild contempt 
Through the hands of Captain Margesson ran all the 
reins and all the strings of power which is m these 
days nominally shared between the House of Com¬ 
mons as apex of our political life and the leaders of 
industry as the guardians of our economic destiny. 
But the future does not lie with. Captain Margesson. 
We do not know with whom it lies. We may be fairly 
sure that it lies with some little men of whom, if he 
ever thinks of them, Captain Margesson has no very 

high opinion. , . , . , 

It is my case, it is Peter Drucker s case, that the kind 

of life established between three and four hundred 
years ago has run its course. By steady development, 
through the survival of the fittest, it has become ever 
more and more powerful and efficient. The thrillingly 
alert little man who dared to continue his trade undei 
the very shadow of that diplodocus of his day, the 
walled and moated castle, has inherited the whole 
earth and become the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, the British Iron and Steel Federation, the 
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mammoth, the dead end, of the contemporary world. 
To think in terms of bigger and better cartels, more 
wisely conducted, more international, more all-em¬ 
bracing, is no more use to-day than to have thought 
in terms of bigger and better castles, bigger and better 
mammoths, bigger and better diplodoci. 

It is essential now to make a leap. 

There is not, as some suppose, a whole series of half¬ 
way houses, three-quarter-way houses, seven-eighth¬ 
way houses in which we can rest awhile on our forward 
journey to the new order. Nor can we take our place 
in some comfortable and not too rapid lift, and press 
the button with the glad cry of “Going up” in'the 
assurance that the dynamic of the lift itself will take us 
from the present to the new. 

Agreed we cannot complete the change in a day; 
nevertheless we must decide now that the whole change 
shall be made. 

But there is still another objector I must deal with, 
and he is the man who says—“Yes, we must make 
this change; it is contrary to the true nature of the 
individual to continue as we are; I appreciate that the 
new order can be ‘efficient 5 ; I agree that we cannot 
expect to develop the new order by gradual stages 
from the present. . . but we must not make the change 
yet. We are not ready yet." 

I confess that it needs of us perhaps the greatest act 
of faith in all history to move forward into a new kind 
of life. Men have changed their way of life before 
now from the feudal to the economic society. But it 
required of them no particular courage. Collectively 
they did not even know what they were doing. They 
often thought they were doing something quite differ¬ 
ent, such as cutting down the tyrannical power of a 
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king, opposing the knavish tricks of a Pope,—but they 
were, in fact, making a new way of life. We have to 
do this thing now with our eyes open. And we have to 
do it quickly. 

It would have been far nicer to have waited for 
unconscious forces to develop themselves a little more, 
to have waited for a few more years to “think out the 
details.” But needs must when the devil drives. Every 
commander in every battle must have wished that time 
would stand still for a while. But there is only one 
occasion in the whole history of battles when time has 
actually done so, and even in this case there are some 
who doubt the authenticity of the record. 

Even if we could defeat the armies of Nazism in a 
military sense, we could never destroy Nazism while 
we remain the advocates of the old order. If I am 
wrong in this, then let me be proved wrong. But do 
not let anyone say, “Yes, that is quite right, but all 
the same I would like to stand here a little longer and 
think.” When the commander finds that the pound 
he occupies is untenable owing to enemy action, he 
cannot stand around and think. He must move. He 
must advance . . . or retreat. 

Moreover, I submit that our people are ready for 
this change. Can anyone read the appeal which I 
suggest might be made at the end of this war without 
knowing that this is, beyond doubt, the appeal which 
our people are longing to hear? We are more ready 
for it than any other people on earth. Once again we 
can lead the world in the progress of life. 

It is submitted by some that our people are too 
timid, and in this connection there is often quoted the 
pathetic cry which rises from them—“Only* give us 
security—that’s all w’e ask.” 
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This very powerful appeal which rises from our 
people deserves the closest possible examination for 
terrible dangers lurk in the possibility of its being 
misunderstood. It is said indeed by some that the 
positive enthusiasm for Nazism is to be explained by 
its giving the workers “security” even at a lower 
standard of living and even in the arms factories. 

From this there arises the impression that we “only” 
need to abolish unemployment in order to create 
the perfect society, and that therefore everything 
which seems to stand in the way of abolishing un¬ 
employment must go by the board . . . even, perhaps, 
Liberty. 

Our Prime Minister says, in speaking to the French, 
“Long live the forward march of the common people 
of all lands towards their true and just inheritance.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury says, in his sermon on 
the day of national prayer, “May it not be that He is 
calling upon us to gird up our loins for the quest of a 
new world not only beyond time and space but here 
and now r .” And some people think we have only to 
abolish unemployment. 

I do not know what the Prime Minister would have 
thought of it, but if it had been possible by some 
miracle to find work for all the unemployed in the 
pre-war days at say two pounds ten a week, I cannot 
believe that the Archbishop of Canterbury would have 
been prepared to regard the resulting society as the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

I can foresee with great clarity where we shall be 
' led if we assume that “Give us security'” is a cry of 
cowardice. In fact I will venture to forecast one 
of the leading articles of the future if we make this 
mistake. 
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“Some of those who have not understood the 
futility of hoping that the war would take us auto¬ 
matically to a new paradise immediately upon its 
close, have been led to take objection to the most 
recent pronouncements of the Government. Even the 
experiences of the years after the last war have not 
taught them the folly of expecting a higher standard 
of liv ing while the ink on the document of armistice 
is still hardly dry. In spite of their perennial optimism 
hard facts remain hard facts, and the hardest fact of 
all is that our industries have been shattered and worn 
out and are physically incapable of producing the 
volume of goods that flowed from them £n their former 
state—let alone the increased volume of goods which 
would be a precondition of generally increased stan- 
d^rds 

“In these circumstances there would seem to be no 
grounds outside the confines of cloud cuckoo land for 
disputing the main theme of the Chancellor s speech. 
The supreme task now before the nation is to re-estab- 
lish-these ■ factories in their former, and ultimately 
in.,a higher, state of efficiency. This requires of us first 
and foremost stability—a steady and undiverted apph- 
cation of the whole nation to the task in hand. But a 
' further step follows automatically. Only the wilfully 
self-deluded can. fail to understand that there can be 
no improvement, in efficiency and therefore no advance 
. in out standards of .life, unless there is made available 
to our factories over and above their running expenses 
a margin, and at that a substantial margin, from which 
to finance .the replacements and the developments 
which must now be our first concern. 

“Unfortunately it is all too true that in most of our 
'major industries, particularly in some of those which 
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stand in most urgent need of re-equipment, wages 
make up the major item in the running expenses. 
From this it clearly follows that there is a close and 
intimate relation between the level of wages paid and 
the number of men for whom employment can be 
found. Through their acquiescence in the continuance 
of the Excess Profits Tax from the days of war into 
the days of peace, employers have already announced 
their willingness to make sacrifices for the common 
cause. And level-headed trade unionists have therefore 
been quick to endorse the Chancellor’s declaration that 
higher standards for the workers in the future are-pre¬ 
conditioned by a willingness to sacrifice to-day. Beyond 
a doubt the overwhelming majority of the working 
population, whether now employed or unemployed, 
stand behind them. 

“It is all the more unfortunate therefore that not 
merely irresponsible persons, but those who should have 
learned greater wisdom, have chosen to stir up dis¬ 
content against the Government’s policy. One is almost 
tempted to ask whether their ignorance is so profound 
as they would make it appear, and whether it does not 
in fact arise from their having been left out of the 
recent reconstruction of the Government. They must 
understand that any stoppage now—even though only 
partial—must be detrimental to the recovery of the 
whole and therefore to the interests of the very people 
they claim to represent. It was an act of generosity, 
therefore,, to give these advocates of an impossible 
Utopia the clearest warning that unless they would 
voluntarily desist from their wrecking activities, the 
community would be forced to protect itself against 
them. It is absurd for Mr. Silverman to protest to the 
House that this is an act of dictatorship. It is the demo- 
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cratic act of the whole community which refuses to 
allow its members to inflict upon themselves an un¬ 
conscious but inevitable injury under the influence of 
those who would seem to care less for the common in¬ 
terest than for their own.” 

This is the goal we must reach if we misunderstand 
the plea for security. 

For it is not a proclamation of cowardice. It is a 
proclamation of unselfishness. “Just give us security” 
are the words in which the masses of our people an¬ 
nounce to those who now rule over them the extreme 
modesty of their own economic" demands. 

Our society holds out to. man that he himself must 
seek his material well-being. That is the motive power 
behind our society. Those whom we esteem as the 
leaders of our community are. also and incidentally the 
people who have, not rather more, but far more material 
goods than the ordinary man. So long as this is so the 
ordinary man will, with one side of his. mind, desire 
for himself not rather more, but far more. The vision 
of far more is the only vision which is sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to keep him going. But the cry “Give us Security” 
is the announcement of the ordinary man that he does 
not want that vision. It tells his so-called betters that 
somewhere deep inside him he knows what we were 
told authoritatively years ago, that wealth is not a pass¬ 
port to happiness , 8 and that the. true contentment of 
the soul, the true Kingdom of God on earth, is to be 
found somewhere else. “Give us security” is the cry 
of the masses proclaiming that though they do not go 
to church they are more Christian than their rulers. 

Moreover, to those who still say that we are not ready 
to make .this .change, I rail reply that, far from our 
. being... unready we actually started not merely in 
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thought but in deliberate and overt act of national 
policy at least seventy years ago. 

Long before the breakdown of feudalism and the 
establishment of the economic ..society -we can see the 
beginnings of economic activity. All kinds of economic 
activity were being carried on inside the feudal atmo¬ 
sphere. There can be no doubt at all that the over¬ 
whelming mass of the people at that ■ time continued 
td assume that the totality of feudalism would endure 
for ever—after all, the system had worked well enough 
in the past, why shouldn’t it work again? And they 
either interpreted these first beginnings of the economic 
age in terms of feudalism or else regarded them as 
unfortunately necessary exceptions to the general feudal 
rule. 

Moreover, those who still longed for.the permanence 
of the feudal rule busied themselves for more than a 
century with throwing obstacles in the way of the new 
developments, limiting their scope, and trying to ex¬ 
clude them from, each of the new fields which they 
threatened to invade. The full vigour of the economic 
age could not break forth with all its glorious promise 
until men as a whole had understood that these things 
were not the exception but the general rule,-and had 
realized that the few powerful advocates of the old 
order were mere survivals of a dying age. ' 

It is this which accounts for the fact that many 
readers have been longing to tell me that all I am saying 
is years out of date because we have started the service 
community already. Of course we have. What was the" 
Education Act of 1870? It was, of course, at that time 
interpreted in the economic idiom of our existing order. 
It w r ould “pay 55 better to have our workers taught to 
read and write. But it was, in fact, perhaps the first great 
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act of the Service Community for Humanity in Peace 
which knows that it must begin to give to each indi¬ 
vidual enough education to enable him to live his life 
and serve his day and generation. What was the Old 
Age Pension Act but the realization of the developing 
Service Community that it must care for the old, who 
have served in the years before? See, then, how bitterly 
it was attacked by the defenders of the old order as 
something that would “pauperize” the people and 
diminish the strength of the individual economic 
motive. What were Health Insurance and Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance but the confession of the community 
that it must care for those who are sick, and is under 
an obligation in principle toJfind each man a job? See, 
then, how these two things had to be cast into the form 
of insurance—a quite legitimate function of the econo¬ 
mic age—so as to give each man the impression as far 
as possible that by his own efforts he had to “buy” what 
the community was beginning to realize it must give. 

Twenty years ago by our national housing policy we 
announced that in principle the community accepted 
responsibility for seeing that every man has a home. 
And to-day it is becoming a commonplace that it is 
equally responsible for supplying to each a minimum 
diet. This last is perhaps the most outrageous of all 
from the point of view of the remaining advocates of 
the old order. And it is for this reason that the health 
experts must disguise their real motives, even to them¬ 
selves at times, by insisting that it doesn’t “pay” to 
have an undernourished people. 

Opposed, misinterpreted, misunderstood, and re¬ 
garded as unfortunate exceptions, these things are the 
clear signs of the dawning of a new age. But as yet the 
total atmosphere remains unchanged. We still think of 
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every one of these things as- “pauperizing.” We attach 
an element of shame to almost every one of them. It 
is held wrong and mean that people should be “given” 
something they have not worked for. The middle class 
say “Why should I sweat and slave to give my children 
proper education and then pay taxes to educate some¬ 
one eise's children as well?” Yes, why, indeed? 

And there is something fundamentally degrading 
about it all within the atmosphere of the present order. 
If you are told that you have a right, and therefore 
claim the right, to seek your own advantage, if you 
regard anything which you can collect into your own 
hands as yours, so that whatever the community takes 
away in taxation is really robbery, why then it is rather 
degrading at the same time to have to make, demands 
that others should minister to your needs in case you 
should unfortunately be unable to supply them yourself. 

It is only when the whole atmosphere- changes that 
all these “exceptional” things fall into place and acquire 
a logic and a harmony of their own. The full vigour 
of the new age does not break forth with all its glorious 
promise until men as a whole understand that these 
tilings are not exceptional, and that the few powerful ad¬ 
vocates of the old order are mere survivals of a dying age. 

But,' it may be pointed out, a Service Community 
has two sides to it. There are the things the community 
provides for the individual and there are the things 
which the individual contributes to the community. 
Where, I shall be asked, can I find the beginnings of 
those things which the individual will contribute? Have 
we made a start on this side-also? 

Of course we have. Surely we can see the beginnings 
and more than the-mere'beginnings of the individual's 
contribution to the community in the great towering 
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structure of voluntary effort which is responsible for 
such multifarious activities in our land. How. many 
millions a year do we subscribe to 4 'charities 53 ? How 
many men and women are scoutmasters* Guide cap¬ 
tains, bandsmen in the Salvation Army, W.E.A. lec¬ 
turers, secretaries of Life Boat Associations, savings 
clubs, allotment associations, and heaven knows what 
else besides? What is all this ever-growing stream of 
human energy but the beginnings of the positive side 
of the service community? 1 Any knowledge of the life 
of the working people will show it to be honeycombed 
with actions which some may still call charity from 
one to another, but I claim, to be the clear indication 
of our readiness for a new order. 

Moreover the whole situation is transformed by the 
fact that we are now at war. 

Many people of course consider it to be transformed 
in a sense opposite to that for which I am contending. 
cc What? Make all these changes in the middle of a 
war? Provoke all this discussion and dispute on funda¬ 
mental issues in the middle of a war? Impossible ! 5S 

We touch two separate points here. One is the making 
of the concrete changes, the other is the discussion and 
' dispute. 

This second point is immensely important and is com¬ 
pletely, although quite sincerely, misunderstood by those 
who do not. want to make, a change. If it is said by some. 

1 I am, of course, well aware that a great many of the things 
now carried on by charities ought to be carried on by the com¬ 
munity as a whole. But that is not the point. We are here asking 
whether there is any indication that the individual Is willing to 
serve..the community and Ms fellow men for other than an 
economic motive. And it is significant that I can welcome 
“charitable” activity as an assurance of the new order while most 
contemporary advocates of Socialism, must condemn it. 
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that we can win the war by blockading and bombing 
without ever having to invade the continent in force; 
and if it is said by others that we cannot win the war 
by bombing and blockading but must invade the con¬ 
tinent by force; then it is essential for wanning the war 
that we make a right decision on this issue; and for this 
purpose the issue must be discussed. And no one thinks 
there is anything improper in discussing it. In exactly 
the same way, if there are some who, in all sincerity, 
believe that we can win without any fundamental 
changes in our way of life; and if there are others 
who with equal sincerity believe that we cannot win 
without a fundamental change in our way of life, then 
it is essential for winning the war that we should reach 
a correct decision on this issue, and for this purpose 
this issue must be discussed. The two cases are precisely 
on all fours. 

And yet it is assumed that this issue must not be 
discussed. No, more than that, it is assumed that if 
someone says something which is based on the assump¬ 
tion that everything is going to be the same, then that 
• is quite all right, that is non-political, that can be 
broadcast to the world by the B.B.C. But if, on the other 
.hand, someone says something which is based on the 
assumption that everything (or even something) is 
going to be quite different, then that is talking politics, 
that is wholly inadmissible, and, above all, it must not 
be said on the B.B.C. This is intolerable. There are 
two views, both sincerely held. It is assumed that w'e 
can preserve national unity by attending to one view 
only and sitting on those who hold the other. If these 
so much as dare to express their disagreement, that is 
subversive. All these things can be left, it is assumed, 
until after the war. But the issue between us is precisely 
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whether they can be left till after the war. Particularly 
after defeat in war it is difficult to decide effectively 
whether you ought to have made certain changes during 
the war in order to win it. 

The other point related to the making of the physical 
changes. 

It should be emphasized once again that it is not a 
question of perfecting a new order in every detail in 
the middle of a war. Nor is it suggested that on one 
night we should all go to bed selfish and wake up 
■wholly altruistic next morning. It is suggested, how¬ 
ever, that, taking advantage of the immense willing¬ 
ness to serve which already exists, we can begin to 
make certain changes now. Those which must be made 
during the war will all promote the better prosecution 
of the physical struggle. They are small enough to be 
within our administrative ability. They are large enough 
to show that we will have crossed the watershed be¬ 
tween one way of life and another. 

I need not elaborate my point with detailed illus¬ 
trations. It is obvious that we are to-day living in a 
wholly new atmosphere in relation to the alternative 
motives of service and personal gain. If it is said that 
we were not ready to embark on the changes in 1939 — 
and I agree that we were not, the war has transformed 
the situation not against but overwhelmingly in favour 
of the case I am presenting. 1 

VIII 

It is so obvious that millions of us are living in a 
wholly different atmosphere in relation to the alterna- 

1 The reader, if a Conservative, would be well advised to read 
at this point the last of the notes on page 158. 
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tive motives of service and of personal gain'that I need 
not elaborate the point with detailed illustration. The 
change seems to me to be so great that whereas It 
would have been impossible to move forward in 1939, 
It Is now possible to push over the watershed, and this 
Is particularly easy since, as I shall be able to show, 
every one of the concrete changes needed to authenti¬ 
cate our real change of spirit is something which will 
promote the better prosecution of the war. 

Turning once again, however, from our Immediate 
and pressing problems to look at the more distant per¬ 
spectives, I shall be asked what this new society will 
really be like when it is established? What will happen 
to us if we make these changes, if we accept the fact 
that we must go forward to a new way of life? 

This question may perhaps be answered In a pre¬ 
liminary way by considering the case of a member of 
our garrison in, Iceland coming back to this country 
shortly after the Armistice. This is the kind of thing 
he might hear from one of his friends who had a fair 
understanding of the way the world was going to work. 

“Oh yes; things are very different now. Life Is not 
easy,—in fact it is hard. Food is short. It is bound to 
be. Most of the stocks built up in 'South America are 
going to Europe where things are much worse. But you 
get about enough to live on, and It makes it easier if 
you can get to one of the big canteens. Clothes and 
houses are short too, but we manage somehow. And 
of course we lost rather a lot of doctors. If you’re ill 
they just. do their best, and no. one can do* more. 
Naturally you do not have to pay. And there are not 
enough teachers for all the special schools, so all the 
children go to the ordinary schools. 

“Oh, your job? You say you were a stockbroker’s 
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clerk. That is unfortunate in a way because we are not 
likely to need so many stockbrokers. But it will be quite 
all right. There is any amount of work to do in a 
country like this. When things are straightened up 
cost-accounting will be a large part of our work, so if 
figures are your line of country there will be plenty 
for you to do. 

“But just at the moment it is mainly manual work 
that is wanted. It does not matter being unskilled. All 
the skilled men give one hour a day to teaching the 
others. It does take off from their output, but it is 
calculated that even in the next six months the country 
, as a whole will turn out more that way than by keeping 
the skilled men hard at their jobs the whole time. 
Besides, you pick up a lot by working alongside of 
them and watching them. 

cf And anyway there is any amount of work unskilled 
men can do. Of course they do not do as much as if 
they were skilled. But the poiitt is it is better to have 
them doing something than doing nothing. 

“We are naturally short of tools: and you have to- 
do things with your hands that ought to be done by 
machines,' or else you have to use the wrong tools. 
There is no other way for the time being. The engin¬ 
eering industry is still in fairly good condition in spite 
of bombing. Engineering works were always repaired 
if possible, and it is just a question now of turning them 
over, to make the tools and machines we need. 

“But you will get yourself fitted up with a job all 
right. And you will get paid of course. Everyone gets 
paid. Even if it takes three or four days before they 
can fit you up with something to do you get paid just 
the same. You do not have to worry" at all. 55 

All this presents a picture of ; a hard life. What else 
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can we expect after a war? But the key to it is in the 
last sentence. “You do not have to worry at all.” 

This may be a slight exaggeration, because if a man's 
child is ill he is bound to worry-'. He has to do his best 
to bring the doctor. The doctor has to decide whether 
he will come or not by considering the gravity of the 
case. Sometimes he will make a mistake. But no man 
has to worry all the time about the question “How 
am I going to get someone to give me a job from which 
I will earn enough money to pay for the doctor if my 
child is ill?” 1 With everyone else he joins a great 
adventure. He is released from self-centred anxiety. 
He is able to give up worrying about himself and to 
begin being himself. He is freed from the dreary business 
of making a living and can give himself heart, body 
and mind to the far more glorious business of life. 

Nor is there any reason why life should continue to 
be hard. However badly we may be knocked about in 
the war, our recuperative powers will be amazing. 
Within a number of years which the overwhelming 
majority may reasonably hope to survive, we can in 
fact provide ourselves with a standard of living and a 
way of life unknown in any other time. It is simply 
a question of keeping our labour force continuously 
employed, using the whole of our scientific knowledge, 
and, on top of that, working with a new enthusiasm. 
With these things there is no doubt that we can 
succeed. 

It is not necessary to forecast in which direction we 
might mainly turn our productive energies. Naturally 
we will have to patch up the most obvious war damage. 
In addition we will have to produce, at all times, the 

1 The fact that it must at all times be possible to give everyone 
a job is dealt with in one of the notes at the end. 
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necessities of life, for which purpose we will have to 
produce those things which must be exported to pay 
for necessary imports. 

But, after all, to-day, with more than half a million 
men unemployed, we are producing for our people an 
average standard of life still above the minimum. At 
the same time we are spending one hundred pounds 
per year for every man, woman and child of the 
population on the means of conducting war. Apart 
from relatively modest borrowings and sales of foreign 
securities, we are doing all this out of our own present 
resources. 

Therefore as soon as the emergency jobs are behind 
us we can choose between several alternatives. We may 
increase our comforts and luxuries forthwith. Alterna¬ 
tively we may embark upon the complete rebuilding, 
replanning, and indeed re-siting, of our towns. Person¬ 
ally I hope we will choose the latter course, even 
though it may mean a fairly severe restriction on 
luxuries for as much as fifteen or'twenty years. We 
cannot really hope to live the life of the twentieth 
century in the towns of the nineteenth century. 

After that we will again face alternatives. In one of 
the notes at the end it will be shown that in the new 
society the problem of re-training will present no diffi¬ 
culties. We. will be able to train those who were engaged 
in rebuilding to give us luxuries in abundance never 
known before. Alternatively we can use this released 
force to shorten the working day, to shorten the working 
week, or to increase the annual holidays . 1 

1 It is quite true that I have not here attempted to answer 
those who say “This is all very well, but tell us in detail how the 
whole thing will work.” I will refer to this question again in the 
notes, and again in the Epilogue. 
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Is all this really a fantastic dream? 

Let us be quite clear about this,—there is no 
physical reason why it should be. 

These things can be if we will forget our own 
economic interest in its widest sense. 

1 am not suggesting that all incomes be precisely 
equal. We may sometimes pay piece rates, and more 
responsible posts may carry higher pay. I would suggest 
that, apart from actual expenses, the difference between 
the highest and the lowest pay should not exceed the 
ratio of, say, five to one. This is in any case an unim¬ 
portant detail. Because the question is not fi£ Are you 
prepared to work without worrying about your precise 
economic reward in terms of cash? 55 . The question is 
Tar more searching than that. It is “Are you prepared 
to work enthusiastically without worrying about your 
position ? Are you prepared to work without worrying 
whether the community is making just quite enough 
of you , without worrying whether your promotion to 
positions of responsibility corresponds exactly with your 
idea of the value of the contribution you are making? 55 

That is the vital test. For if in the new society that 
is the kind of thing which excites us, if that is the kind 
of thing which collects upon itself the whole driving 
force of our personality, we may as well face the fact 
that the community is going to break down. And I 
think that under Common Ownership the chance of 
our succeeding is good enough, and the risk of our 
failing— which of course exists— is small enough. 

In any event, do let us make a clear judgment 
between the alternatives which are actually before us. 
It is a choice between attempting to. go forward to 
'that new society with all its glorious promise: or alter¬ 
natively struggling on in the disharmony , and frustra- 
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tion of the present order. We should be perfectly sure 
that there is no hope of our being able to wait until 
someone comes along with a proposal which is both 
filled with glorious promise and free from any trace of 
danger. There never has been any such a proposal put 
before mankind. Why should we expect it now? 

Then have you made your choice? And was it in 
favour of the existing order? If so, let me point out that 
I did not correctly state the alternatives which con¬ 
front us. For to attempt to struggle on with the dis¬ 
harmony and frustration of the old order and to wrestle 
all over again with the same old problems—distressed 
areas, who’s to pay for the hospitals, not more than 
one house, to, ten acres on the beauty spots—all that 
wretched business in the hope that somehow our war 
experience will have taught us new solutions to the 
problems which we could not solve before—that is not 
one of the alternatives which is now before us. 

We must now choose. On to the new hope and the 
new danger, or down into Nazism, That is our choice. 

Surely the risks of breakdown would be small 
enough. 1 Our war experience with all the willing self- 
denying sacrifice which it involves will give us , a 

1 The great difficulty in any argument is that one cannot say 
everything at once. It is not even like designing a house where 
you can move not only forwards -and backwards and right and 
left but also up and down. In an argument you must go straight 
on. At this particular point I must either give a further, answer to 
those who say “No, no; human greed will.still be far too strong 
for you * 5 without first describing in rather greater detail how the 
society might, in fact, work; or I must, proceed to some further 
details of the society without answering the doubts of those who 
still say human greed is' too strong. I have chosen to adopt the 
second course, and I hope that those who feel these doubts will 
be able to hold them over for a few more pages. 
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flying start. Then the sheer thrill of working together 
for the tasks of peace and realizing that we are not 
going back to the old order will carry us along. Then 
the excitement of seeing the things we had promised 
ourselves actually fulfilled in terms of steel and con¬ 
crete would add its strength to our unselfishness. Just 
imagine the thrill of some of the most commonplace 
news shorts showing some of the things which we were 
beginning to do throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

But after that, what then? 

I have insisted that in order to succeed we must take 
the full force of our personalities, of our personal 
endeavours, away from the contest for economic posi¬ 
tion. This does not mean that we must not work hard 
and enthusiastically in economic life. It does not mean 
that those who work best and show the greatest enter¬ 
prise and imagination will not be marking themselves 
out for promotion. Indeed I shall show immediately 
how those who worked with most enthusiasm would 
win for themselves “promotion” in a sphere of life 
quite other than the economic. But what is involved 
is that the desire for economic self-advancement shall 
not be the driving force in the economic life of the 
community. 

What then are we to do with the desire for self¬ 
advancement? We cannot bottle it up or put it into 
cold storage. 

It is true, of cojurse, that the great majority of us do 
not greatly feel the urge for self-advancement. But a 
large minority do. Unless we can find some channel 
in which this force can run, it will break our society. 

Now what are the things that really make life worth 
living? Take the physical things first. A full and healthy 
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diet,, an adequate house in attractive surroundings, 
enough clothes, care and attention in sickness. All 
these things we can guarantee. 

What .else? Enough education to enable us to be 
useful and enjoy life. Then we want playing fields and 
nice places to walk about In. We want amusement 
parks where there is lots of fun. We want to be able 
to get out Into the country at week-ends and to have 
holidays somewhere every now and then. We want 
cinemas and theatres and dance halls, and places to 
play billiards and cards and skittles and darts, and 
libraries and gymnasia, and places to meet our friends 
and ' pass the time of day. There is no reason why we 
should not have all of these. ■ 

Then as well as the week-ends and holidays we want 
time off each day to enjoy whichever of these things 
takes our fancy, or alternatively to stay at home and 
do whatever we choose,--or to dig in one of the gardens 
that we could make available to those who wanted 
them, and in any case to make friends, to make love, 
to enjoy our family life, or, if it pleases us better, to be 
alone with our thoughts, or to sit, like Ferdinand, under 
the trees and just smell the flowers. 

Of course many of us will be wholly absorbed in 
the sheer excitement of the job of work we do. This 
will ■ apply particularly to scientists, engineers, artists, 
architects, doctors, writers, teachers, clergy, research 
chemists, statisticians as well as to many others. But 
quite frankly there is nothing very thrilling about' col¬ 
lecting the municipal refuse, delivering the milk, sorting 
• the letters, stoking the boilers, and although In common 
with almost all others I once thought . otherwise, I 
imagine that in. fact the thrill of driving a railway engine 
eventually wears, off. These things just cannot be life. 
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It is these other things which I have mentioned—dance 
halls, carnivals, sports, books, holidays, friends, love, 
spare time, these things are life. Is it really impossible 
for us to take our minds off our own personal position 
in the realm of economics and give ourselves over to 
this business of life? 

Some of the things I have mentioned, such as 
making love, meeting friends, walking in the park, 
and so on, do not require any particular “organizing.” 
But other of the activities do. “Organization,” as a 
matter of fact, is not the right word. Rather one 
should say that around every one of these activities 
there arises a whole network of intertwined “circles,” 
some clearly, some quite loosely defined. There are 
clubs and groups and societies and associations and 
heaven knows how many other things besides. In the 
realm of sport these range from the half-dozen people 
who meet each other out cycling and decide to go out 
again next Saturday, through the fluctuating group 
• who more or less regularly use one of the local tennis 
courts, up to the closely organized Arsenal Football 
Club or M.C.C. And other activities have a whole 
series of similar “organizations” built up around them. 

I now propose with some misgivings to draw a 
parallel between the whole of the society which might 
exist and a rather artificial little community which 
actually does exist. My misgivings arise from the fact 
that the parallel lines must not be projected too far. 
There are far too many kinks in at least one of them 
to prevent their ultimately meeting. But it may still be 
useful to consider how one existing comm uni ty does in 
fact work so as to understand how the whole of 
society might work. 

Consider the rather artificial community made up 
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of the undergraduate members of Oxford (or for that 
matter of any other) University. To the members of 
that community the economic things of life were sup¬ 
plied “automatically/ 5 albeit from a source entirely 
different from that in the community which I suggest. 
.Leaving out perhaps 5 per cent at the top and 10 per 
cent at the- bottom, the income spread was not greater 
than in the proportions of two to one. . 

■ Now we were all at Oxford University for the pur¬ 
pose of reading books and doing all the other things 
associated with receiving an education. Again leaving 
out 5 per cent at the top and 10 per cent at the bottom, 
we averaged five to nine hours of “work 55 per day. 
Here, again, there is a difference between Oxford and 
the society I suggest, because’ we will probably have 
to work a steady eight hours (probably even more until 
the war and its immediate consequences are cleared 
up), and we will not be able to pick and choose our 
own hours of work except in rare instances. This differ¬ 
ence, however, is quite immaterial. 

The “work 55 was' not the life of the community. It is 
quite literally true of all except the 5 per cent who 
worked more than nine hours a day 1 that the work 
was not the thing which attracted to itself the real 
driving force of our minds. 

The real life of Oxford University lay in the multi¬ 
farious activities which sprung up outside the work of 
learning. The real life lay in the innumerable groups, 
societies, clubs, circles, associations large and small,; 
permanent and ephemeral, which existed to minister 
to the needs of these many activities. There were all 
the clubs and groups associated with sport. Looming 

1 These people rather neatly correspond to those who will be 
wholly absorbed in the work they do for the community 1 suggest, 
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very largely were the two great societies, the Union 
Debating Society and the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society. Likewise there were political clubs, literary 
dubs, climbing clubs, riding clubs, the O.T.C., motor 
clubs, drinking clubs (discouraged) and dancing clubs 
(forbidden) as well as innumerable formal and informal 
discussion groups ranging in numbers from two to 
twenty people who met over beer or some such thing 
in the men’s colleges and (it is alleged) over cocoa in 
the women’s colleges in order to settle one or more 
of the affairs of the world. This was the life of the place. 

The beauty of the thing was this. You were abso¬ 
lutely free. You could do exactly as you liked. You 
could join one or more or all or none of the circles 
available to you. It was practically impossible not to 
join some circle even if it were only a wholly informal 
circle of your personal friends meeting for no other 
purpose than that of friendship. But if you did not want 
to join even that, then no one on earth prevented you 
from keeping yourself to yourself from morning to night. 

Moreover, this society was an intensely competitive 
society—but only for those who wanted to be com¬ 
petitive. Those who desired to be competitive at Oxford 
competed for standing in the life of the community. 

\ our standing in the life of the community depended 
largely on your success in one or more of the different 
circles I have mentioned—largely, but not quite. The 
President of the Union was a very big figure indeed in 
our little world.. So was the President of the O.U.D.S. 
But so also were a great many people who never took 
any part in the organized activities but who w'ere just 
good fellows, good company, good friends Nor was 
the competition limited to individual competition. You 
could compete collectively for the activity which you • 
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had taken up. All the Union men good-naturedly 
despised all the rowing men and vice versa, and this 
was not affected by the fact that some were rowing 
men and Union men. Each thought his own circle was 
the most important in the life of the place, and tried 
to make it so. But as both sides—or rather all circles— 
remained firmly convinced that they had won the 
competition, no bones were ever broken. 

But the whole of this competition was entirely 
voluntary. If you had no taste for it you did not have 
to bother with it. You could just take whatever part in 
life your non-competitive activities might happen to 
bring to you. Or you could retire entirely and live 
with the narrowest group of friends or else entirely 
alone. 

It was a very happy life. 

Is there any reason why we should not reproduce, in 
our society as a whole, something very much like the 
conditions which obtained in the little world of Uni¬ 
versity life? Is there any reason why we should not 
transfer the real force of our personalities into those 
thin gs that make life worth living? 

This is not to say that we should not care about the 
economic side of our work. It is simply to say that in 
that side of our work we should not involve the whole 
force of our nature in struggling against each other. 

For there is an immense gulf between the conditions 
of Oxford University and the conditions as they will 
be in society as a whole, and this difference is all in 
favour of the greater possibility of success in the latter. 
At Oxford, apart from the few outstanding slackers 
who tended somewhat to be avoided, the quality and 
quantity of one’s “work” hardly affected one’s “stand¬ 
ing” at all. In the new community the way we work 
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will immensely affect our “standing,” or the esteem in 
which we are held by our fellows. 

Those who are most useful and whose usefulness wins 
them promotion will be the more highly esteemed on 
that account—but only surely if it is known of them 
that they have not pushed and wangled for their pro¬ 
motion. Those who sincerely do their best will win 
esteem even when they are not promoted—but only 
surely if it is known of them that they have not taken 
it to heart and turned sour. 

Thus within the economics of Common Ownership 
there will be ample incentive to conscientious and 
imaginative work. 1 But although promotion may carry 
an increase in income, the incentive will no longer be 
an economic incentive but a desire for greater esteem 
in the eyes of one’s neighbours. 

Nevertheless, it must always be borne in mind that 
those whose physical and mental talents do not fit them 
to win esteem by outstanding services in the economic 
side of our life will in no way be excluded from that 
side of it which makes it most worth while. If they feel 
inclined to compete, they will be as free as anyone else 
to compete for the position of captain of the football 
team, organizer of the holiday hostels, president of the 
debating society, secretary to the library selection com¬ 
mittee, or what you will. 

_ It may be suggested that these form a rather meagre 
fist of the immortal prizes that are to be run for. But 
at the moment this is inevitable. I can only illustrate 
the point I am making by reference to those positions 
which exist in our present society. In the new com¬ 
munity a far wider communal life will develop. The 

1 I would anticipate the next section in one sentence by saying 
that I have not yet dealt with the religious incentive. 
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positions I have already mentioned will acquire an 
immensely enhanced reputation, and in addition other 
and higher positions will be developed which we cannot 
now accurately forecast. My next section will suggest 
that these will include many immensely important 
positions surrounding the expanding life of our churches. 

If we can supply—or rather as we can supply—to 
every member of the community all that he needs for 
the material economic side of his life, is it not possible 
for us to work enthusiastically and conscientiously at the 
economic tasks without worrying whether in that part 
of our life we are leaders or rank and file ? Is it not possible 
for us to build up a society in which we will transfer that 
part of our nature which must struggle into that side of 
life which makes life really worth living, and in such 
conditions that those who desire to struggle will have 
full scope for the struggle with all the joys and dis¬ 
appointments which that entails, those who desire to 
be rank and file will be able to be rank and file in 
whatever department of life may please them, and those 
who are c "unemployed 55 will be only those who desire 
to be unemployed? 


IX 

It is now possible to return, as promised above, to 
the doubts' of. those, who would contend that human ' - 
selfishness, and above all human self-assertiveness, will 
wreck the society. I .have described: and in doing so it 
will be possible at the same, time to indicate much 
more clearly the essential place of religion in this kind 
of community. # 
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At this point the dangerous fact has to be faced that 
no sooner is the subject of religion mentioned than 
many of my contemporaries who may have read thus 
far with complete agreement will reject the whole 
argument on the ground that it is turning soft and 
sentimental. There is not room to argue here with those 
who deny the existence of God; but if any object in 
principle to believing in something which cannot be 
proved, they ought not to maintain this attitude until 
they have at least read Good God, by John Hadham 
(Penguin Special). John Hadham uses contemporary 
language and proves quite conclusively that God could 
not exist in a world of free men unless He were in fact 
absolutely unprovable. 

But why is it that so many of the present generation 
shut the book as soon as religion is mentioned? Whose 
fault is it that I myself felt doubtful about the whole 
course of my reasoning until I had checked it over and 
over again when I saw it leading to a “religious” 
conclusion? It is best to be quite frank. It is the fault 
of the Churches as a whole. 1 

Taking the Churches as a whole, they have ardently 
and truly proclaimed the existence of God. It clearly 
followed from this that they proclaim to men the kind 

T. on , eartl1 which wa s implied in the acceptance 

of His existence. This task the Churches have only 
partly performed. 7 

To perform this task it is necessary on the one hand 
for the Church to say something to the individual about 
the quality of his individual life; on the other hand it 
is necessary to say something to the community' about 
the structural organization of society as a whole. For 

1 I say the Churches as a whole, because I do not ignore the 
many individual exceptions to the general rule. 
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on the one hand “bad” individuals make a “good” 
society impossible, while on the other a “bad” struc¬ 
tural organization of society distorts the character of 
the individual, and while it can never prevent the 
gjQgpggnce of an occasional saint it does prevent the 
people -as a whole from living Christian liv es. 

For example, if it were the universal rule to hit 
everyone over the head with a tomahawk, the Church 
really could not content itself by asking individuals to 
hit more gently and less frequently. It would be bound 
to advise the community to abolish tomahawks. It 
would not be the business of the Church to advise the 
secular authorities how to organize society without 
tomahawks; but the fact that some political party 
which happened to be advocating regular courts of law 
supported by an adequate police force might gain 
political advantage from the pronouncements of the 
Church could not excuse the Church from condemning 
tomahawks as something calculated to prevent the 
generality of men from living Christian lives. Nor 
could the Church be affected by the argument of those 
who said that without the “inducement 5 of tomahawks 
there would be no way of persuading the people to 
practise physical training. 

Why is it then that the Church has always had a 
great deal to say to the individual about the quality of 

1 I have here referred to Christianity for the first time. In the 
next pages I shall seek to show how Christianity could perform 
an essential function within the new community as it would be 
developed in our own country. I believe the other great religions 
could perform a similar function for those who accept their faiths 
if they were minded to work out, in their own different conditions, 
a way of life along the lines I have here described. I am bound, 
however, to work out my argument in terms of Christianity, as it 
is the only religion of which I have at least a layman’s knowledge. 
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his individual life, but little or nothing to say to the 
community about the structural organization of society 
as a whole? I must state the truth as I see it. The 
Church has failed because of timidity. 

It was quite easy to advise the individual to be a 
good individual. No one created any trouble. But 
someone created a great deal of trouble if the Church, 
for example, defied all the Manchester economists of 
the 1840’s and told people quite bluntly that to send 
children down mines might lead to a very nice economic 
society but could in no circumstances lead to a Christian 
society. 

Nor is that all. Far higher courage is required. In 
order to do its duty it will not be enough to condemn 
this or that incidental consequence of the development 
of the economic society. It is the duty of the Church 
to condemn the very foundation on which that society 
rests. 

Writing in 1862, in Unto this Last , Ruskin said: 
“I know of no previous instance in history of a nation’s 
establishing a systematic disobedience to the first 
principles of its religion. The writings which we (ver¬ 
bally) esteem divine not only denounce the love of 
money as the source of all evil . . . but declare mam¬ 
mon service to be the accurate and irreconcilable 
opposite of God’s service . . . whereupon we forthwith 
investigate a science of becoming rich as the shortest 
road to national prosperity.” 

Now did the Church think that wrong? Did it thint- 
it an overstatement? Did it think there were other 
considerations which ought to be taken into account? 
If so, did it say so? No. The Church entirely ignored 
that challenge. 

And yet it was surely inescapable. From end to-end 
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of the Gospels it is stated that material wealth cannot 
be the supreme aim of life. And yet for a hundred and 
fifty years our society has been structurally built up on 
the assumption that material wealth is the supreme 

end of all life. As far as life on this earth is concerned 
the whole of the Gospels revolve around the command¬ 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 55 Our 
whole society for a hundred and fifty years or more has 
revolved around the assertion that “You shall promote 
your own interest. 55 And the Church has not protested. 

It is in vain for the Church to look outside itself for 
the causes of its empty pews, or to conclude from their 
emptiness that it is dealing with a selfish or irreligious 
people. On the contrary, although they would not put 
it to themselves in these terms, the people of my age 
(vaguely and even subconsciously perhaps) are more 
anxious than ever before to know how they can live 
according to God’s plan,' But if the Church will never 
tell them point-blank what it is in our society which is 
preventing the people from living according to God 5 s 
plan, then the Churches cannot blame the young people 
for staying away. 

For indeed I will go so far as to say that it is 
impossible to preach the Christian gospel in terms of 
acceptance of the rules of our present society. Supposing 
there is a man who has two courses of conduct open 
to him—one to his own advantage, the other to the 
advantage of the community —how can the Church in 
consistency say: “The rules of our society are good 
Christian rules, but . we call upon you as a good 
Christian not to follow these good Christian rules 55 ? 

See, then, how completely different all this will be 
in the society I have tried to describe. In that society 
the ..whole of the teaching of the Church will march in 
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precise harmony with the rules of secular society. The 
Church will be brought into society once again instead 
of having to stand in a doubtful position on its fringes. 
Is it too much to hope that the people may then be 
brought once again into the Churches? 

Consider this matter in particular relation to the 
danger that human self-assertiveness may wreck the 
whole of the society. This is an immense danger,"-and 
without religion I am satisfied that society could not 
escape from it. An immense strain Is imposed on the 
individual and on society when man is told to cease to 
worry about his economic reward; a yet greater strain 
when he is told not to worry about. his economic 
position, told to accept promotion to responsibility if it 
comes to him, but to accept Tumbler duties if it does 
not. Although this will in fact enable all to enjoy 
economic well-being and all to devote their real vitality 
to the things in life that make it worth living, it remains 
almost too much to ask. But we must ask precisely this 
of all individuals, for there is no other way of defeating 
Nazism. 

It is quite certain- that some will not be able to 
respond. On this there can be no argument whatever. 
The question, however, on which the whole future will 
depend is whether these failures will be able to rain 
the .whole of society 'by infecting it with their self- 
assertive virus. 

Leaving religion out of account for a moment, what 
Is it that, we would try to say to someone falling under 
the temptation of self-assertiveness? Something like 
this, surely: 

.-“Take another look at life.' The whole world is in 
front of you if you look at it in the right way. What’s 
worrying you? Do you not get enough to eat and 
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drink? Have you not enough to wear? Do you not 
realize that life here is something more than just eating 
and drinking? You only have to do a decent job of work 
like anyone "else, and you will not go short of anything. 

“You are part of this community. And everyone 
who does his bit is in it together. What do you suppose 
would happen if everyone behaved like you? Who 
would mend your roof or make your clothes? 

“Oh, you "are worrying about promotion. Well, if 
you spend your life worrying about that, Heaven help 
you. You’ll have nothing left over for living if you go 
on in that way. This world is made for people who do 
not worry about that kind of thing. 

“I know some people are bound to push and scramble 
for the important jobs : but be careful. X would commit 
suicide if I felt that way. Most of the pushing sort get 
found out in the end, and then there s an almighty 
crash. The best way to get promoted is not to struggle 
for it: that’s the only way people respect you when 
you are promoted. And supposing you do push your 
way to the top, what’s the use of that if you have spent 
so much time worrying about it that you haven’t had 
a moment for living. 

“If you want to get on in this world, you should look 
around and see if there is something useful you can do, 
and then do it.” 

All this, surely, even coming from a layman, would 
be a fairly powerful argument. But sentence by sentence 
it can be paraphrased from the Gospels. 

“Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 1 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or 

i This is, I think, quite correct, as the word we translate by 
“repent” does not mean “moan over your sins” so much as 
“take a new view of life.” 
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what ye shall drink; nor for the body, what ye shall 
put on. Is not the life more than meat and the body 
than raiment? But seek ye first the kingdom of God. 
and these things shall be added unto you. 

4 ‘Behold my mother and my brethren;-for whosoever 
shall do the work of God the same is my mother and 
my brethren. All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them. 

“Whosoever will save his life shall lose it. Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

“It is impossible but that offences will come; but 
woe to Mm through, whom they come. It were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and he cast into the midst of the sea. Whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased. When thou art bidden go 
and sit down in the lowest seat that he that bade thee 
may say unto thee Triend, go up higher 5 ; then shalt 
thou have worship with all those that sit at meat with 
thee. What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
earth and lose his own soul? 

“Whosoever would be great amongst you shall be 
your minister, and whosoever of you will be the chiefest 
shall be the servant of all. 55 

In fact, within the society here suggested, it becomes 
possible for the first time in hundreds of years to preach 
the Christian gospel in terms which make sense in 
relation to the world which men have to live in from 
Monday morning to Saturday night. 1 

1 It is hardly possible, to do this at all in relation to our present 
society. Indeed, so much is this so that we went to the lengths of 
altering one of the texts so as to make it into something not 
obviously impossible in terms of our own society 7 . “Take no thought 
for your life . . we changed to “Be not. over anxious for your 
'life. . 
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Many of my contemporaries will now be saying, 
“This is quite all right; you are just dealing with the 
Christian ethic. We never had any doubts about that. 
But surely it is not necessary to bring in the existence 
of God? 55 Those, on the other hand, who approach the 
matter primarily from the Christian standpoint will at 
this point entertain the exactly -opposite doubt. I hope 
1 can satisfy both. 

My first answer to my contemporaries is still on the 
purely practical plane. If it is admitted that the new 
society will not succeed unless the people can be 
encouraged to obey its rules along the lines I have 
suggested, how is this encouragement to ' be ^ given? 
Quite clearly it is not an easy business to tell people 
how they should behave and what they should think 
of life. It. requires a certain amount of training, and 
there is a good deal to be said for giving this encourage¬ 
ment to people (at any rate for the most part) com¬ 
munally rather than individually.'Moreover, although 
it is theoretically possible for anyone to read a moral 
lecture, such as the one suggested above, to his nearest 
neighbour, it is clearly an advantage., that those who 
give this encouragement should have some authority. 
That is to say/ they should have something which will 
incline other people to “take it 55 from them. Enough 
has been said already ■ to show that Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation lecturers reading their speakers 5 notes will be 
entirely inadequate. 

We clearly need an organized team of. moral leaders 
carefully trained in morals and, presumably, in the 
developments of human psychology. And we need-to 
go and listen to them from- time to time in large 
numbers. Starting then from the most practical possible 
considerations, we have already said that we need 
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something which it would be an abuse of words to 
describe as other than an organized Church. 

But still w r e have not said enough to give to the 
leaders of this Church the authority which they will 
need, or to give to society as a whole the authority 
which society will need. It will not be enough for these 
men to say, “I tell you that this is the way you should 
behave, because I have had a long training in morals 
and psychology, and therefore I know and you do not 
know.” 

Nor will it be enough for society as a whole to say 
to each of its members, “We have worked this thing 
out in terms of the nature of man, and we tell you this 
is the best way to live.” 

There is no authority whatsoever behind either of 
these statements. They are both, in fact, purely 
■humanist. And they leave us with no answer at all 
when Hitler says, “I too have worked this thing out, 
and I tell you that something else is the way in which 
men ought to live.” 

Heaven forbid that I should attempt to “define” the 
unprovable God. My own ideas correspond most closely 
to those which are presented to us throughout the 
works of Kenneth Ingram, in particular the Christian 
Challenge to Christians (Allen and Unwin). I do not 
have to insist on anyone else agreeing either with me 
or with Ingram. If someone else finds it more satisfying 
to “think” of God as a Being existing in some defined 
place and related to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
much the same way that he is related to the local 
vicar, there is no need for anyone to quarrel. We 
need only notice that what we both have is merely 
a mental picture which, for each of us, serves a 
useful purpose for the time being in spite of the cer- 
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tainty that we will both find out that it was wrong 
in the end. 1 

Leaving aside altogether the unsatisfactory question 
of definition, it seems to me that the mere existence of 
man and of society require, beyond all doubt, Something 
other than mere man and society as final author of 
and authority for all that they are and all that they do. 
The argument with Hitler is endless as long as both 
sides can only say “this is right because I say so. 55 
We cannot expect it to affect Hitler, but it must surely 
affect ourselves if we can say, “This is right because 
a Higher Authority, outside man, outside society, 
outside time, and outside space has said so.” It is this 
Higher Authority which we require if our society is to 
rest on firm foundations. It is for this reason that it 
will have to be a religious society based on a belief 
in God. 

X must confess that I am not an expert in any of 
these matters, and I am well aware of the fact that in 
the last few paragraphs I have been speaking of things 
that are in a large measure beyond me. I shall feel 
myself on safer ground, and therefore may carry more 
conviction, if I descend to considerations on a much 
smaller scale with which I feel more at home. 

In this new society we are going to. have to do a 
great many “silly” things-r-silly, that is to say, in terms 
of our present ideas. The most obvious of these is that 
we are going to have to work conscientiously, imagina¬ 
tively, and with real enterprise, when there is no one 

1 By a coincidence, it so happens that between writing my 
typescript and revising the proofs experiences have led me to 
reject Ingram’s views and accept a much more “personal ’ 5 idea 
of God. I still recommend Ingram’s books to those who think 
they do not believe in God at all. , 
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organization of our society. This has meant that many 
of my contemporaries have not been able to believe 
that the Church has anything to say which can be 
relevant to the great problems which they believe this 
generation is called upon to solve. There is no reason 
why any of these people should pay any attention to 
anything which I say. But I did not want to cast my 
argument in a shape which would have gone far to 
convince them that it would not contain anything 
relevant to them. It seemed far better to speak first in 
the language which I believe they accept, and then at 
the end to show that this must require of our age a 
renewed belief in a Power transcending man. 

This leads me, with some diffidence, to address one 
word of warning to the leaders of the Church. It is 
possible that some of them will be attracted by the 
picture of society which I have drawn. It is possible 
that they will think it will carry us one step forwards 
on our march as Christian soldiers. It is possible that 
they may feel attracted by the picture of a community 
in which the teachings of the Church and the rules of 
secular society will march hand in hand. 

But they cannot expect that this society will be 
achieved, or that the Churches as we know them to-day 
will play any part in it if it is achieved, unless they 
will now take up more courage than they have so far 
shown. It is not enough that the leaders of the Church 
should say to those outside the ranks of the ordained, 
“We wish you good luck; we hope you will succeed; 
we for our part will do our best by preaching to the 
individual what manner of individual life he shall lead; 
and when you have succeeded, we will be at your 
service to preach with our authority the new morality 
of the new society as being the word of God.” 
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This will not do, because if it is to succeed in the 
new society, the Church must command the respect of 
the people: and in order to command their respect it 
must take a lead not in supporting the new society after 
it is born, but in promoting the new' society as it 
struggles to its birth. And this new society will need 
its organized Church with the authority of an organized 
Church. We might, of course, build up such an organi¬ 
zation from its foundations to fulfil our purposes. But 
it would be a hard task. Authority such as is required 
cannot be won in a day, and we will need the authority 
in the very first days. 

It is, of course, too much to hope that the Lambeth 
Conference will “pass a resolution” in favour of the 
kind of society which I have described. But we will 
fail, we will not defeat Nazism, unless a sufficient 
number of individuals within the Church, both in¬ 
fluential and humble, wifi take up their courage and 
speak m new language now. Some of them are already 
doing it. Some indeed have been doing it for years. 
But we need more. 

And these ^ men must speak plainly. They must not 
wrap up their meaning in vague phrases from which, 
while. they do not offend the careless, some vital 
meaning can be inferred. They must use language 
which .cannot be misunderstood. They must not cease, 
of course, to proclaim the existence of God, nor to 
teach the individual what individual life he should try 
to lead. Nor need they convert their Churches into 
political parties by telling the people in positive terms 
what laws must be passed or what organization must 
be established. But just as they should have said—and 
would have said— e Abolish tomahawks / 5 so now they 
must say that while we continue to convert our major 
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resources Into pieces of paper called share certificates, 
and while these can be Individually owned, and while 
the ownership of these pieces of paper confers upon 
their owners both an automatic Income and position 
and power, so long will men struggle for these pieces 
of paper, so long will they continue to look up to the 
men who have acquired most, so long will these men 
set the. tone for society as a whole, so long will we then 
all regard first and foremost our own economic motives, 
and so long therefore will we be prevented from 
advancing nearer towards the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

If enough of them will say these things, we can now 
succeed. We can defeat, Nazism either in war or in 
truce or in “peace . 33 We can establish a new way of 
living, a new motive.for living, a new conception of 
man, and a new kind of community. 

It will be a “religious 33 community; it will be a 
“live-for-the-things-worth-living 55 community; it will 
be a “forget-your-econorruc-position-and-serve-human- 
ity-in-peace 33 community. Some day there will emerge 
a single word which will comprehend all these concep¬ 
tions. When this word emerges, it will be the name of 
the new way of life. 

These were the concluding paragraphs of the book as I wrote 
them in the early weeks of December 1940. Had I foreseen the 
future I would have written them not in the tone of warning but 
in the tone of hope. For on January* 10, 1941, the following 
resolution was passed without opposition at the Archbishop of 
York’s Conference at Malvern: 

“God Himself is the Sovereign of all human life; all men are 
His children, and ought to be brothers of one another; through 
Christ the Redeemer they can become what they ought to be. 

“There--can be-no advance towards a more Christian way of 
life except through a wider and. fuller acceptance of this faith 
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and through the adoption, by individuals, of the way of living 

which this implies, ' & 

“There is no structural organization of society which can brine: 
about the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth, since it is a 
gift of God, and since all systems can be perverted by the 
selfishness of man. Therefore the Church as such can never commit 
itself to any proposed change in the structure of society as being 
a self-sufficient "means of salvation. * ° 

“But the Church can point to those features of our existing 
society which, while they can never prevent individual men and 
women from becoming Christian, are contrary to divine justice 
and act as stumbling-blocks, making it harder for men to live 
Christian lives. 

In our present situation we believe the maintenance of that 
part of the structure of our society by which the ultimate owner¬ 
ship ^ of the principal industrial resources of the community can 
be vested in the hands of private owners may be such a stumbling- 
block. On the- one hand it may deprive the poorest members of 
the community of the essentials of life. On the other, while these 
resources, can be so owned men will strive for their ownership for 
themselves. . 4 s a consequence a way of life founded on the 
supremacy of the economic motive will remain, which is contrary 
to God’s plan for mankind. 

“For one or both of these reasons the time has come for 
Christians to proclaim the need for striving towards a form of 
society in which, while the essential value of the* individual 
personality is preserved, the continuance of these abuses will be 
no longer possible. We who support this resolution .pledge our¬ 
selves. so to do. 

“Christians, clergy and laity alike, cannot take part in this work 
unless they are prepared to advocate and bring about a complete 
reorganization of the internal financial position of the Church 
itself. 53 

I must emphasize that I do not quote this resolution so as to 
.suggest that “the Church 33 endorses every comma, or every 
paragraph, or indeed every substantial, idea in this book. I quote 
it so as to show that there is now substantial common gropnd 
.shared by “practical men 33 who start with the idea of trying to 
make the machine, work and Christians who start from the belief 
in God. 
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But I might be suspected of some kind of trickery if I left the 
reader to infer that the resemblance between some parts of this 
resolution and some sentences in this book is wholly fortuitous. 
It arises from the fact that 1 spoke myself at the Malvern 
Conference, and was a member of several drafting committees 
which worked on the resolution. I find that once I have expressed 
any ideas in the words which seem to me most appropriate 
1 cannot then express them again in entirely different words 
which must be a prion less appropriate. Therefore, in so far as 
some part of my own ideas was accepted by the drafting com¬ 
mittees and the Conference it is inevitable that they appear in 
language having some connection with the language I had used 
some four weeks earlier in writing this book. 

I should also add that I quote the resolution as it left the 
Conference. It was agreed that the Archbishop and others 
associated with organizing the Conference might edit its resolu¬ 
tions in detail, and therefore no arguments should be based on 
the precise words which I have quoted here. 
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NOTES 


At various point in the text it was desirable to avoid 
the risk of losing the main thread of the argument by 
plunging into a tangle of detail. These notes are in¬ 
tended to fill the gaps which were left in an effort to 
avoid this danger. In addition the argument as a whole 
may raise one or two questions in different minds, and 
an attempt will be made to deal very briefly with these 
points as well as with those which were mentioned in 
the course of the main argument. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE WORLD? 

The argument on this point leads directly into the 
realm of economics, and that being so it is probable 
that some will already have decided not to follow. 

This would be a pity. Economics are not dull but 
intensely exciting. I am convinced' what follows is not 
incomprehensible even to those who have never opened 
a book about economics before . 1 Moreover, the whole 
thing is immensely important. Because if nothing funda¬ 
mental has happened in the world, if everything is 
working just as it was before, and if, therefore, without 
any cause, the system which more or less satisfied men 
until, say, thirty years ago, has suddenly driven whole 
populations to frenzy and converted apparently more 

. 1 ft is not possible, however, to read economics for the first 
time as quickly as you can read novels or even arguments about 
morals. You do have to be sure that you have not only read the 
words but taken into your own mind the .whole sense of .every 
sentence before proceeding to the next. 

Ill 


or less normal people into sadists—if all this lias hap¬ 
pened without a cause —then we really may as well 
despair of humanity and warn all “little men 55 all over 
the world who “only 55 want a quiet life to abandon 
hope for all time. It is worth spending some time for 
the sake of the assurance that in the last resort we are 
not dealing with forces of diabolical and uncontrollable 
black magic, but with a perfectly comprehensible 
problem, larger in its dimensions, of course, but not one 
whit less concrete and mundane than, say, the problem 
of repairing the bathroom tap after a frost. 

About a hundred and fifty years ago we started to 
make a spectacular series of inventions. They were 
essentially “employment-giving 55 inventions. In par¬ 
ticular they reduced the cost of two things—textiles and 
transport—not by fives and tens per cent, but by fifties, 
seventy-fives, and nineties per cent. When this kind of 
thing began to happen, it became immensely profitable 
for the men who had money to put other men to work 
to build the things (factories and railways) which made 
these immense economies. 

At the very same time we were driving forward at a 
tremendous pace with the process initiated two hundred 
years earlier of discovering and opening up the empty 
spaces of the world and skimming off the first glorious 
opportunities of profit which we found in their un¬ 
touched resources. No wonder it was immensely profit¬ 
able for those who possessed money to give employ¬ 
ment to mexi developing these virgin territories. 

At the same time, too, the population of the white 
.world was doubling itself about once every: twenty 
years or so, rising, in Germany, Britain, France, and 
America from 73,000,000 to . 278,000,000 in little over 
a century. Therefore if any particular industry should 
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happen, to overstep the mark, all it had to do was to 
mark time for a decade or so until expanding demand 
caught up with it again. 

On top of all this, all these dazzling opportunities 
existed in-a world which was extremely short of capital 
resources, whether in the" form of ready money to 
finance the building of new factories, or in the form of 
existing factories to make the new machines and other 
equipment which were required. No wonder, then, 
that it was possible in those days to keep the whole of 
the existing resources more or less fully employed all 
the time. 

Now looking at the world as it lias been in the last 
twenty years, not only are our available resources very 
much greater than they were a hundred or even fifty 
years ago, but also the three obvious fountains of profit¬ 
able opportunity for the 4 ‘owners 5 5 of these resources 
have dried up. The population of the white countries 
has ceased to expand and will soon turn downward. The 
cream-skimming period of territorial expansion is over, 
since all the territories are known and the cream has 
been skimmed. And the stream of employment-giving 
inventions is dwindling in relation to capital resources . It 
has not, of course, wholly dried up. In the last twenty 
years we have 'had the whole of the motor industry, 
the wireless industry, and the film industry —new oppor¬ 
tunities for profitable investment which has given em¬ 
ployment to millions. But these industries, though they 
have. enormously eased the situation, have not been 
able to take the place of those inventions which .in the 
last century set mankind to work, building all the 
factories, all the railways, all the industrial towns of 
the world, with ' all their innumerable services, not to 
mention all the ships and harbours. 
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Therefore vve face an entirely different kind of world 
from that which confronted our forefathers. On the 
one hand vastly increased capital resources of all 
kinds; on the other vastly reduced opportunity for 
employment of these resources on terms profitable to 
their owners. 

But if we are sensible this need not worry us. It need 
not lead us to the conclusion that there is nothing 
worth doing—and that we must therefore for ever 
stagnate. 

Consider any enterprise carried out under the exist¬ 
ing order, and let it be the establishment of a factory 
to produce electric light bulbs. Now the cost to the 
community of this factory is represented by the number 
of men who have to work and the number of hours 
they have to work to build it—in more technical lan¬ 
guage the number of “man-hours” it takes to build 
the factory . 1 We are not thinking only of the men who 
work on the site. We must include the architect who 
designs the factory, the foreman who directs the men 
on the site, the men who work in the brickfields 
making the bricks, the men who work in the steel 
works making the girders, and the men who work in 
the engineering works making the machinery. More¬ 
over, we must consider here the complete cost not only 
of the factory itself but also of the other things that will 
be needed in order that it may operate. If the railway 
must lay down an extra siding, this is part of the cost; 

1 It is obviously all the same whether 1,000 men work 1,000 
hours or 10,000 men work ioo hours, or ioo men work 10,000 
hours. Trained economists will tell me that we must also include 
some estimate of the cost in terms of land and fixed capital which 
contribute to the building. This is quite true. But for the purposes 
of my argument the inclusion of these matters makes no real 
difference. 




if the factory will need a thousand new houses for ah 
its workers, this, too, is part of the cost. But it is clear 
enough in principle that we can lump all these together 
and give more weight to skilled work than unskilled, 
and say that the factory costs the community so mam- 
man-hours of work. 

From now on I am going to refer to the cost of build¬ 
ing the factory itself as the “owners’ costs,” and to all 
the other costs of sidings, houses, etc., as “the other 
costs,” and finally I shall use the words “total costs” 
to mean these two things added together. So much, 
then, for costs. 

Now what are the gains which we can expect to arise 
from the use- of the factory after it has been built? 
First of all, during the working life of the factory, the 
owners expect to make a profit by selling the electric 
light bulbs to the public for more than the cost of 
production. There is nothing wicked in this. If they 
could not sell for more they would never have built 
the factory. I propose to call this profit the “owners’ 
gain.” _ 

But in our world to-day this is not the end of the 
matter by any means. We must take into account the 
gain to the men who are going to be employed in the 
factory who would otherwise have been unemployed. 
It is a great gain to them to be able to work. True, 
they have to give their work. But as they wanted to give 
their work it is a great gain to them to be able to do 
so instead of having to stand idle. Then, too, there is 
the gain to the community through the reduction of 
unemployment relief. Also the gain to the railway 
companies and the men they will have to take on to deal 
with the extra traffic, and the gain to the employers 
and workers in half a dozen factories which will be 
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making extra raw materials for the bulb factory, and 
the gain to all the little shopkeepers in the district 
arising from their having more customers with more 
money in their’ pockets, and the gain to the workers in 
the factories making the things which the employees 
of the bulb factory will now buy, and last but not least 
the gain to the community arising ^ from their now 
being able to buy more electric bulbs at lower prices 
than before. All-these things 1 propose to refer to col¬ 
lectively from now on as “the other gains, 53 -and when 
these are added to the “owners 3 gains 53 I shall call the 
result the “total gains. 35 

Ignoring for one r moment any question about the 
system which ive are working under, considering, that 
is to say, humanity as a whole whatever its system may 
be, what is the question which should be answered 
before we decide whether or not to start to build a 
factory? Surely I am right in saying that the question 
which should be asked and answered is “Can we 
reasonably expect that the "total gains’ resulting from 
this factory will exceed the "total costs 5 ? 53 Surely there 
can be no doubt at all about this. 1 

Then do let us face the fact that under our system 
this is not the question which is asked. The question which 
has to be asked and answered satisfactorily before any¬ 
thing is done under our system is “Do the '‘owners'" gains 3 
exceed the 4 owners 7 costs 3 ? 53 This is, of course, a much 
simpler question than the corresponding question about 

1 It may .fee thought-that the total gains must always exceed the. 
total costs.:But this would clearly, not be so in relation to the 
proposal to open up in ®the middle, of the Sahara a factory to 
produce large white china ornaments in. the shape of Queen 
Victoria sitting on a throne, and for this reason such a proposal 
would have to be rejected. 
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total gains ana costs, nut it reap' is n * me a “/.me a 
question merely because it is simple if in fait it a:;i> 
the wrong answer. And it is surely clear that by wkb/»; 
this question before deciding whether to pin r.p a 
factory we do get the wrong answer over and oust 
again. 

It is possible, of course, that by asking this question 
we might decide to build a factory when, in the true 
interests of the community, it ought not to have been 
built. 1 cannot think of an actual example of this, but 
there are many examples of factories being built mhere 
they ought not to have been built because of our re¬ 
fusal to ask the right question before building. Every¬ 
one has been saying that many of the factories on the 
outskirts of the London target area would have been 
better in South Wales. They, came to London because 
the owners balanced “owners’ costs 55 and “owners 5 
gains 55 in relation to various sites and decided on 
London. Thereupon the community had to face the 
cost of building houses for the extra workers who had 
to come to London, while all the time unemployed 
workers were living in houses already built in South 
Wales. But this building cost was a “community 5 '.cost 
and not an “owners 5 cost, 55 and therefore it was ignored 
in deciding'the site of the factor)/ 

But the much more common case, the much more 
dangerous and important case, is the case in which, 
through asking the wrong question, we decided not to 
build a factory in circumstances in which, if me had 
asked the right question , we would have, built it 

The owners look at their estimated balance sheet of 
costs and prospective profits. The costs are larger.than 
.the profits. There is therefore, from their point of view, 
“nothing in it for us. 55 But what about the bigger US— 
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the community as a whole—are they sure that there 
was nothing in this idea of building a factory for US? 
Have they considered the men who will be out of work 
if they do not build, the unemployment relief that will 
have to be paid, the loss of traffic on the railways, the 
men thrown out of work in the raw material industries 
the reduced custom of the local shopkeepers, the un¬ 
employment in the industries making the goods they 
would have sold, and the fact that if the factory is not 
built the public will have to go on buying fewer bulbs 
at higher prices? Have the owners considered all these 
advantages? When there are all these things to be 
gained, surely they will not stand aside simply because 
their gains are not equal to their costs? 

But of course they will. And there is nothing wicked 
about it whatever. The system forces them to stand 
aside. Sometimes good employers may try to take these 
other gains into account. It works in this way. The 
estimates of cost and gain from the owners’ point of 
view can never be precisely accurate. Everything is 
based on estimates, and many of the estimates have 
to.try to take account of wholly incalculable factors 
such as “if our advertising manager can persuade so 
many people to like our electric bulbs, then the results 
will be such and such,” “if through the growing elec¬ 
trification of rural England in the next twenty years 
the number of bulb users increases,” “if as a result of 
enemy action the cost of glass increases,” and so on. I 
once .had to face a whole maze of “ifs” of this sort in 
relation to the proposal to turn a country house into 
an hotel. And in the end what carried the decision 
was my partner’s saying, “Well, if the whole thing goes 
to glory, at least we shall have given quite a lot of 
useful employment, so let’s have a go at it.” And this 
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argument often turns the scales with owners who are 
considering whether to do or not to do . 1 But there is 
a very strict limit to this kind of thing* as any bank 
manager will tell you. It is very kind of an owner to try 
to take the “other gains” into account. But he can only 
take them into account in his mind. There is no con¬ 
ceivable way in which he can take them into account 
in Ms balance sheet, and if the gain is not there in his 
balance sheet, at some point lie will be compelled, 
against his own wishes, to stop. 

.We see, then, that it is- not merely possible, or 
probable, but absolutely certain that at this very 
moment there are thousands and thousands of things 
to do such as building factories, harbours, railways, 
electricity systems, houses, reads, public halls, holiday 
centres, parks and heaven knows what else which 
would be overwhelmingly worth while if we could com¬ 
pare “total cost” with “total gain.” But these things 
are not worth doing, and consequently are not done^ 
so long as we have to compare merely “owners’ costs” 
with ‘‘owners* gains .* 5 And this is why we reach stagna¬ 
tion. This is why men are out of work, hungry in sight 
of uncultivated land, cold in sight of closed factories 

1 I use this example in order to stress once again that it is 

absolutely useless to try to work out our present difficulties in 
terms of the “wickedness” of the owners. Agreed some of the men 
at the top of some of our big monopolies are gangsters. But this 
is not why the system breaks down. If it were, the Oxford Group 
would save us by turning them all into saints. Enormous numbers 
of owners keep themselves awake at night wondering how on 
earth they can find a way of taking on more men or keeping on 
the existing staff, and great numbers of them will prefer the 
solution which keeps on more men to a solution which their best 
calculations show will yield a higher profit. It is not wickedness, 
it is the system which leads to deadlock. 
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in slums which they know they could clear away. This 
is why the whole soul of mankind revolts against the 
system which leads to such frustration, and, in its 
despair, overthrows everything and establishes the hell 
of Nazism in its place. 

But if men have been content to ask themselves the 
wrong question for so many years, there must be 
some reason why .they have asked themselves the 
wrong question, because on the whole men do not do 
some stupid thing like this without there being some 
reason for it. And there is a very good reason. - 

Almost all the ""other gains 55 which 1 have described 
can only be treated as gains if I am correct in assuming 
that without the building of the bulb factory those who 
enjoy these gains (or at any rate some of them) would 
otherwise have been unemployed . It is no gain to the workers 
to be employed in a bulb factory if they would other¬ 
wise have been employed in some other factory, no 
gain to the railways to carry material for the bulb 
factor) 7 if they would have been carrying for some 
other, no gain to the makers of the raw materials if 
their Taw materials would have been bought by some 
o ther, no gain to the local shopkeepers if their customers 
would in any case have been employed, and no gain 
to the community to have bulbs cheaper if they would 
otherwise have had something else cheaper, and cer¬ 
tainly no gain to the unemployment insurance fund if 
no one was going to be unemployed in any case. That 
means-that on the assumption, that there is no sub¬ 
stantial unemployment (over and above the inevitable 
unemployment of men moving from one job - to another), 
all these.other gains are inadmissible and must not bt, 
taken into account. 

Now the whole, point is this. In the condition of 
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world affairs even as little as thirty years ago—the 
world with less capital equipment then we have to-dav 
and yet retaining greater opportunities for prof.tabic 

imestment in the still continuing world-expansion_in 

that world it was correct to assume that there was v.o 
substantial unemployment. Therefore in those days it was 
correct to ignore these “other gains/’ because in the 
conditions of those days they were not gains at all but 
merely transfers from one job to another. But in the 
new conditions of the present day, when capital 
resources have increased yet further, and when profit¬ 
able opportunities have relatively shrunk, and when 
we have the evidence of our own eyes before us, it is 
manifestly incorrect to assume that there is no sub¬ 
stantial unemployment. The thing simply stares us in the 
face. Therefore, in these days it is not only legitimate 
to take these “other gains” into account, but it is 
absolutely essential to find a way in which thev can be 
taken into account. 

Moreover, if we look at all this in the right way, it is 
immensely encouraging for the future. What has hap¬ 
pened is this. Thirty or forty years ago there were 
young men of twenty and twenty-five entering upon 
business. All of them made their basic assumptions 
about life in those years. They made assumptions which 
were at that time perfectly correct. Now, at the age of 
fifty to sixty-five, some of these men have risen to the 
top of every department of our economic life, and they 
still cling to the assumptions which they made thirty 
or forty years ago in a world which has so changed 
that their assumptions are no longer correct. 

It is not, therefore, necessary to assume with the 
Marxists that all business men are for ever conditioned 
by their position in our economic life to oppose the 
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ideas I am here putting forward. It is not that all 
business men are for ever conditioned towards selfish¬ 
ness; it is that the present generation of top business 
men are conditioned by the assumptions which they 
correctly formed in a world situation which has now 
passed away. With younger business men—thirty-five 
to forty-five—I find a completely different mental 
atmosphere. Marxists should remember that it is not 
the economic interest of a business man merely to make 
more money. Although in a narrow sense the economic 
interest of a business man is simply and solely to make 
more money, it is not merely his economic interest but 
his total interest which finally moves him. And his total 
interest includes a passionate desire to live and work 
in an expanding society where he can reasonably hope 
that through doing his job his “scope” will steadily 
increase. I have already said that most business men 
would prefer an increase in scope to an increase in 
income, and this is true. Therefore, though I am not 
making the absurd assertion that no young business 
men are struggling to preserve this system of ours, yet 
when I find, as I do find, young business men solidly 
on our side, I do not treat them as whimsical freaks 
brought over by the chance winds of moral conscience 
against all the real forces which actually impel them. 
I realize that very real forces have brought them over 
and will keep them over. Therefore I have hope. 

For in its essence our problem is a simple one. Those 
of us who are younger have first to make the correct 
assumptions ourselves: then we have to do our best to 
* persuade as many of our elders as w’e cant that there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in having made the wrong 
assumptions (because those assumptions were right 
when they were first made), but that the time has 
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come, none the less, when they must be discarded: 
then we have to fight off the immediate threat of 
Nazism which arises from the understandable imman¬ 
ence of a world which finds itself governed By men 
who still in fact make the wrong assumptions: and 
finally, applying the correct assumptions ourselves, we 
can move forward to the great task-—complex no doubt 
in detail but perfectly comprehensible and manageable 
m principle—that; of guiding the world, under the 
correct assumptions, to the tremendous possibilities of 
expansion which now lie ahead of us. May we not even 
now hope to appeal with' some confidence to an old 
but still immensely alert and -imaginative man—to 
Mr. Winston Churchill—to be our leader in the 
forw ard march of the common people of all lands 
towards their true and just inheritance 35 ? 

For if it is the fact that the old assumptions are now 
wrong, and that we must adopt that form of organiza¬ 
tion which will allow of our taking into account all 
these other gains ' 5 in deciding to build or not to build 
a factory, what is the economic organization which 
makes this possible? 

I have said already that, even if they would, the 
owners cannot take these “other gains 55 'into account 
because there is no way in which they can get them all 
,on to their own balance sheet. A solution must therefore 
. be found by which all these other gains can ultimately 
appear on the same balance sheet as that on which the 
particular costs and gains of the new factory will appear . 1 

; 1 Sometimes owners make efforts to get some of these “other 
gains . on to their own balance sheets. For example, if it is proposed 
to build an underground railway, “owners* gains** arise strictly 
from the fares which the public pays to use the railway. But the 
owners know that there will be a very large “other gain” in the 
form of increased land values around their stations. Therefore, 
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This surely can only be done if the “thing” which will 
receive the “owners’ gains” from the proposed factory 
is the same “thing” as will receive all the other gains. 

* But, then, what can this “thing” be? What can it 
be short of the whole community? There is no other 
lesser organization, no partial organization or smaller 
grouping of interests, which can hope to be big enough 
to take into account all these “other gains” in making 
up its mind whether or not to go ahead. Therefore, if 
we would advance, if we would now find ourselves 
free to do the things which on any total estimate of 
gains and cost are worth doing, it may not be neces¬ 
sary, as I shall suggest below, for every single little 
shop, farm, and tiny factory’ to become State pro¬ 
perty,” but at least there must pass into “Common 
Ownership” a slice of our total productive capacity 
amply big enough to enable the community as a whole 
to take advantage of the “other gains” which must He 
outside the scope of any private balance sheet. 

That is the whole of my economic argument. 1 But I 

by buying up this land tactfully in advance through the medium 
of a subsidiary company, they can get this “other gain” into their 
own balance sheet. There may be other such devices by which 
owners can collect for themselves what would normally have 
been some of the other gains. But there is no way in which owners 
can collect them all on every .occasion, and this is what has to be 
done if we are to make progress. 

1 In a fairly argumentative life I have discovered one very 
interesting thing about arguments. When there are two complex 
cases facing each other, each supported by many different argu¬ 
ments, a lot can be learned by yioting which of the arguments of 
the one are never answered, never referred to, by the advocates 
of the other. This argument which I have here developed has 
been set out in print over and over again by prominent advocates 
of Common Ownership. I shall be glad to know if any advocate 
of private ownership has ever so much as tried to answer it. 
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mean to state it all over again in a rather different 
form. I do this for the particular purpose of guarding 
against those who would believe we can escaoe bv 
“unifying” or “organizing" our existing industries into 
cartels on a national or even international basis. 

There is always a grave danger of mistaking a symp¬ 
tom for a source of our disease and thinking we "have 
cured the disease by dealing with the symptom. This 
danger works both ways in relation to cartels and 
combines. Some say to me, “Ah, I see you point to 
monopolies as the source of all evil. Therefore let us 
cure this disease by breaking up monopolies.” I agree 
that the way I have developed my argument gives 
some ground for suggesting that I regard them as evil 
in that on the one hand they increase the impossibility 
of achieving economic equality, and on the other afford 
opportunities to such business men as desire to be 
“wicked” to develop their wickedness. But that is all. 
Similarly there are others who say, “Look at all the 
cut-throat competition. How wasteful. Let us ‘organize’ 
it all away under cartels. Then we shall be saved.” 
This is not true either. Our trouble is not that we are 
divided into ruthlessly competing units, or that we are 
organized into giant units which cannot be competed 
with: our trouble is that we are private-profit seeking. 

Now assume that every separate industry is unified 
into a cartel, and assume that the workers are repre¬ 
sented on every board of directors, and assume a project 
is before the board which will employ a hundred men, 
and that it is all worked out and it becomes quite clear 
that the employment of these men will increase the 
income of the cartel by, say, 55s. per week in relation 
to each of the men who will be employed. If it is the 
case that throughout the cartel the wages for this kind 
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of worker are 58s, per week, then not merely the 
owners 5 representatives, but also the workers 5 repre¬ 
sentatives arise and say with one voice, “Don’t do it, 
because if you do it will make us (i.e. everyone con¬ 
cerned as worker or owner in this cartel) worse off to 
the tune of 3s. per week for every one of these hundred 
men employed. 55 

Now if there are no unemployed, this is a perfectly 
sound objection. But as we are considering what has to 
be done in order that the unemployment problem may 
be solved it is absurd for those who would argue against 
me to ask me to assume that the unemployment problem 
has been solved so as to make this the right answer. For 
if there are any unemployed, then this is the wrong 
answer, because if the cartel does not employ , these 
hundred men, then though they (all the people in the 
cartel) may gain 3s. per week per man, we (the com¬ 
munity as a whole) will lose 55s. per week—the value 
of the work that would have been done; or, in case you 
cannot admit this argument (which is correct),! will 
not waste time on the matter,, as you will not deny that 
we will lose 30s. or so, the cost of maintaining each 
man in unemployment. 

There is no organization smaller than the com¬ 
munity as a whole which can appreciate in terms of 
its balance sheet that the net loss which may. arise on 
any one part of its balance sheet by employing a man 
must always and in every conceivable circumstance be less than 
the gross loss which will arise on ihe^ balance sheet as a whole 
by not employing him . 

Therefore it must be .the community as a whole which 
must decide whether or not a man shall be employed 
upon, our resources, and how and. when and in what 
manner he shall work. The community must “receive. 
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the profits” or ‘-'pay the losses” which arise n;i any 
particular item of the community's balance sheer—ru Jr 
as perhaps the iron industry—because eve will be frus¬ 
trated if someone else is going to say at some time. 
“No, no, I do not think we will employ these extra 
men, because we can show that it is more profitable to 
our 1 iron industry not to employ them.” 

All this is another way of saying that the community 
must own. 


THERE GOULD BE NO UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM UNDER 
COMMON OWNERSHIP 

There might be all kinds of other problems in the 
society I have tried to describe, but there could not be 
an unemployment problem. 

Once the community says to the individual, “Don’t 
you bother about the business of getting your own indi¬ 
vidual living,” and once its whole propaganda effort is 
directed to take men’s main attention off their rewards 
and their positions in the economic sphere, and once it 
decides that men must live under the compulsion of 
some other motive than self-interest if he is to live 
prosperously and harmoniously, then it must follow' that 
the community will give to each man his economic 
well-being—i.e. his wages—undiminished, whether he is 
employed or not. The sole condition for undiminished 
wages must be willingness to w'ork. (See below' on the 
problem of shirkers.) 

This may at first sight seem intolerable. But it is, in 

1 See, however, what is said later about the possibility of the 
little concerns which are effectively managed by the individual 
continuing to be, in effect, “owned” by him. 
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fact, the one vital precondition without which the un¬ 
employment problem cannot be solved. 1 Once this is 
accepted, then the unemployment problem quite liter¬ 
ally cannot possibly arise . After all, take the situation as 
it exists at any moment of time. The national output of 
goods (taking into account the fact that some part of 
this output has been exchanged by foreign trade with 
the output of other countries) is fixed. That is to say, 
the total supply of available goods for consumption is 
fixed. There is simply left over the question of dis¬ 
tributing this available supply. The nation as a whole is 
made no whit poorer by giving the unemployed man 
his full “wage,” No one need here see visions of the 
whole machine running into debt. It is simply-a'-ques¬ 
tion whether the man who is willing to work but is 
not in work is entitled to the same reward as if he were 
in work. Surely there can be only one answer. 

Once that answer is given the whole situation is 
transformed from one of frustration into one of un¬ 
limited liberation. Because now it cannot cost any more 
to offer a man work than not to offer him work. And 
there must always be, in every conceivable circum¬ 
stances, some work which he can be offered. (Admit¬ 
tedly there will be the usual time-lag due to adminis¬ 
trative difficulties which must exist in. any system 
between a man's finishing one job and his starting on 
another. But there can be no. difficulty in principle. 
Whereas under'our system the difficulty is not one of 
administration, but of principle.) 

1 See, on this matter, the important memorandum prepared 
by the Vigilance for Victory group on a new. economic strategy, 
in which precisely the same, proposal is put forward as a war 
measure. This memorandum is available from 10 Hertford Street, 
W.n ■ 
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Sonic people raise many difficulties in frcir aitcxrint 
to prove that even under the yoteiu I vecewt it micht 
not always be possible to find a man rme job. Em these 
will all be found, upon examination, to be difficulties 
of technique and not of principle, and whi not be f und 
to invalidate what I have said that there is e/mrw some 
job. It is said, for example, that the obvious job to do 
may be to paint the park railings, but there mav be no 
available supply of paint. Very well then, the Iona- 
term task is clearly to train more men for the paint- 
making industry, to build more paint-making fac¬ 
tories, and so on. Or the obvious job may be to extend 
the gas main to a distant village and there may be no 
available pipes. Or it may be to dig down the municipal 
slag heap and turn it into tennis courts and there may 
be no mechanical diggers, spades, or wheelbarrows. In 
each case the long-term solution is obvious. 

But although it is, of course, admitted that situations 
will arise when the community will be caught short of 
the materials and tools and machines which are required 
for the job which obviously most needs doing, it is never 
really likely—once the war situation is cleared up— 
that all the materials and tools needed for all the jobs 
that are worth doing will be wholly absent. But, in 
order to prove my point, take the absurdly unlikely 
situation in which there are not available any single 
one of the ■ tools and materials needed to put some un¬ 
employed man to work on one of the obvious jobs. 
Why, then, let him start pulling the slag heap to pieces 
with “his bare hands, let him go out and pull up weeds 
in the root fields with his finger and thumb, let him 
go out and pick rushes in the marshes and carry "them, 
into town to make bonfires for the children. In any of : 
these cases, the slag heap will be diminished, when 
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The continuous aim of the Employment Service v, fi’ 
be to mate sure that the schedule of job* r -, 
shaU always keep well ahead of the „Ix-du!t‘ m--' 
requiring jobs. 

For this purpose it will look first to the industries 
already existing which require more men. But as a 
general rule this will not be sufficient. Therefore, hi 
addition the Employment Service will have* to* dmw 
up local regional and national schedules of new projects 
to be undertaken. These might range from "wide^ t'-r 
bridge at the end of High Street” on the local schedule, 
through “break in more mountain pasture” on the 
regional schedule, up to “start workmen the Channel 
Tunnel” on the national schedule. 

As each project becomes fully matured on the draw¬ 
ing boards it will be removed from the “projected” to 
the “ready for action” sections of the various schedules. 
On the latter section a rough order of priority will 
have to be maintained. But precise accuracy in the 
order of priority wifi not be of decisive importance. 
Any errors will merely mean that we will get. for 
example, Charing Cross Bridge rather sooner and the 
North-East Tube Entrance rather later than would 
really have been most desirable. 

What'will be essential will be to keep on the “Ready 
for Action” schedule more projects than it is likely that 
the available labour force can at any time undertake. 
Moreover, this will be perfectly easy. The labour service 
will never have to ask the question, “Will these things 
pay?” There will be no question of “paying.” The 
national outgoings will be precisely the same (in any 
one month) whether any particular project is under¬ 
taken or not. This is another way of saying that in any 
one month the total available consumers’ goods will be 
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The continuous aim of the Employment Sfrvhr- wii’ 
be to make sure that t’m .mTed’j>tfb! . r . 1 

siiaii^ always keep well ahead of the >. >< .f-fe < 

requiring jobs. 

For this purpose it will look first to the irTtr-*-,-.; 
already existing which require more men. But'm a 
general rule this will not be sufficient. Thowibrc in 
addition -the Employment Service will have Hj d-'~uv 
up local regional and national schedules of new owh-rts 
to be undertaken. These might range from "widen the 
bridge at the end of High Street’ 3 on the local schedule, 
through break in more mountain pasture 33 on the 
regional^ schedule, up to "start work on the Channel 
Tunnel 33 on the national schedule. 

As each project becomes fully matured on the draw¬ 
ing boards it will be removed from the "projected” to 
the "ready for action” sections of the various schedules. 
On the latter section a rough order of priority will' 
have to be maintained. But precise accuracy in the 
order of priority will not be of decisive importance. 
Any errors wall merely mean that we will get. for 
example, Charing Cross Bridge rather sooner and the 
North-East Tube Entrance rather later than would 
really have been most desirable. 

What’will be essential will be to keep on the "Ready 
for Action” schedule more projects than it is likely that 
the available labour force can at any time undertake. 
Moreover, this will be perfectly easy, the labour service 
will never have to ask the question, "Will these things 
pay?” There will be no question of “paving.” The 
national outgoings will be precisely the same (in any 
one month) whether any particular project is under¬ 
taken or not. This is another way of saving that in any 
one month the total available consumers 3 goods will be 
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divided amongst the. people according to the way they 
spend their wages, and that these wages will be no 
smaller if some of the people are out of work than if 
they are all in work. 

The only questions which have to be asked are, “Is 
this project desirable ? 55 “If so, how desirable is it in 
relation to the other projects on our schedule and in 
relation to the need of various industries to take on 
more men ? 55 There can never, therefore, be the slightest 
difficulty in adequately filling up the schedules . 1 

Provided that this is done, it ought at all times to be 
possible to take off from the list of industries requiring 
more men and the schedule of new 7 .projects to be 
undertaken a list of “jobs vacant 55 which will be 
more than ample to meet all comers. 

■■ Moreover, there is. no reason why each man, as he 
leaves one employment, should not be offered a wide 
choice of employment. It is absurd to think that all the 
labour needs of the nation will be boiled down in the 
case of any one individual into the command, “You 
must be a crossing .sweeper or nothing . 55 The whole 
needs of the nation will be before him. It must be 
taken into account, however, that if each man is 
allowed to exercise his choice over the whole range of 
the nation 5 s needs we may find ourselves with too few 
masons, too many carpenters, too few coal miners, and. 
too many farm workers. This would not, however, be 

1 It may be said, of course, that it will take some time to develop 
the necessary machinery, but something very much like ' the 
schedule of things requiring to be done is drawn up, or. ought to 
be drawn up, now in relation to our war effort, and immediately 
after the war the needs should be fairly obvious and quite, mani¬ 
festly in excess of our powers. These two things together should 
tide us over the transitional period t until the machinery is _ fully 
developed* 
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disastrous* It would not have to be met by compulsion. 
Everything would depend on keeping the schedule of 
projects requiring to be undertaken well ahead of what 
was possible. Provided thus is done, no serious damage 
is done to the community when the free choice of the 
people results in a distribution of labour oilier than 
that which is most theoretically desirable. Ail that 
happens is that jobs requiring mason* would leave to 
hang fire a little, jobs requiring carpenters would have 
to be somewhat pushed forward, the nation would have 
a little less coal (and therefore rather dearer coal) and 
a little more food (and therefore rather cheaper food) 
than would have been advisable in order to secure 
optimum well-being at any particular moment. 

Naturally any such tendencies cannot be allowed 
to run on indefinitely. Corrective action will have to 
be taken as otherwise the steady rise in the price of 
coal and reduction in the price of food will create a 
situation economically so disastrous as to nullify alto¬ 
gether the advantage of allowing everyone a choice of 
employment. I am convinced, however, beyond any 
doubt that the necessary long-term changes can always 
be brought about by national propaganda in favour 
of the jobs for which volunteers were short, by im¬ 
proving the conditions in those jobs, and by training. 

It will be contrary to the whole principles of the 
society I propose to rely in any substantial degree 
upon an offer of increased wages to persuade more 
men to go into the coal mining industry. Over a sub¬ 
stantial period of years the rewards in different indus¬ 
tries may alter in relation to. each other. But to offer, 
say, a io per cent increase in miners 5 wages in one year 
as the sole means of meeting an apparent shortage of 
.miners would be a disastrous mistake. 
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But there will be nothing inconsistent with the spirit 
of the new community in making a very sudden im¬ 
provement in the conditions of service. This might 
affect hours, further safety measures, still better pit- 
head baths, more recreational facilities in mining 
villages, better bus services to the local towns. In fact 5 
we will deliberately find out what combination of 
circumstances is making the mining industry less 
attractive and will then set out to deal with them. 
The improved conditions which we introduce will form 
the backbone of the propaganda campaign in favour 
of the occupation needing more recruits. 

It is clear, surely, that the whole training problem 
will be solved without cost. It will cost no more to 
give a man training than to give him employment or 
keep him idle. The only question for decision will be 
whether in the long run the community will be better 
off by having so many men receiving training or by 
having some of them or all of them doing the jobs they 
already know how to do. Mistakes will, of course, be 
made. Sometimes men will be kept training when an 
all-wise planning would have known that total well- 
being could have been increased by starting them at 
more directly productive work. But all will be either 
training or producing. None will be idling. 

So finally we reach the question of idling—that is to 
say, the problem of dealing with the shirker. In our 
present society no one deals with him. I kpow a 
shirker near my home. It is not to my interest to try to 
help him. I am no poorer if he idles on the dole, nor is 
any other local employer. So nothing is done. 

. But the community here described win be intensely 
interested in the shirker. We may be sure that psychology 
will make great strides in relation to this whole problem. 
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We will v. Ip.- away the ;hree ben arsri;:r,ea^ f> r 
slacking, namely, “Why .-hould I w rk 
a profit for someone eke?" "Wnut'- inc t- hrmo-n 
to me when this job's over?" and "What are v.>u harry¬ 
ing foi , am v. ay ? Do you want to c.o v ;r , y f . t , >♦ 
of a job?' 5 


In addition we will be able to run camps for shirkers 
in very tolerable conditions and gradually accustom 
them to the idea of work without the genuine workers 
saying, “You are robbing us of the jobs for which we 
might be paid wages. 5 5 

Finally it will not destroy the spirit of the whole 
community if the utterly incurable slacker is given a 
substantially smaller economic reward than the 
genuine worker. 


WHAT ARE THE MEASURES WHICH SHOULD BE 
TAKEN NOW? 

It was suggested in the text that a quite small group 
of men—namely in effect the few score men who really 
frame our governmental policy from day to day—could 
take us over the watershed from the self-interest com¬ 
munity to the new way of living without any in¬ 
superable difficulty. 

It cannot be too clearly emphasized that they could 
only take us over the watershed. They could not, in the 
middle of a war, establish a new society all perfect and 
complete. But they could give the "people of this 
country and of the w r orld the positive assurance that 
we were moving forward to something new and never 
returning to the old. 

The precise steps which I shall here suggest are not 
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of course by any manner of means the only steps by 
which the desired result could be achieved. Some of 
them, taken by themselves, may be actually wrong or 
impracticable. But taken together they are an indica¬ 
tion of the scale on which we must now work. It is a 
scale demanding an immense expansion in, our minds. 
But it does not impose any intolerable burden on our 
administrative machine. The following proposals are 
relevant only to the situation in January 1941. As it 
changes some or all may pass out of date. 

It will be noticed that every one of the steps sug¬ 
gested is simultaneously a step towards the new order 
and at the same time a step towards a. more effective 
mobilization of the war effort. 

The first principle which must be established is the 
principle of Deferred Compensation. It is all very well 
to say that the Government may do what it likes with 
property. But this is no use at ■ all if at every turn the 
Treasury is forced by the financial exigencies of the 
situation to veto any such action which any other 
department suggests. If any item of property is required 
by the Government, that is to say if the Government 
requires to take it outright and for ever or to use it for 
the time being, we .must escape from the position in 
which at the same moment (or perhaps one-should 
say in six, months 3 time) the Government must transfer 
into the hands of the owner either in the form of pur¬ 
chase price or of rent a sum of money. which in fact 
enables that owner to make an immediate, claim on our 
limited consumable resources' to the full value of the 
price or rent paid. On the other hand, we cannot leave 
the owner to starve nor should we expect him to come 
crashing ^ down in a matter of days from one ■ way of 
living to something quite different. 
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How can these two considerations be reconciled ? 

We must establish local Compensate* Tribunals, 
Before these tribunals owners whos* property is talon] 
temporarily or for ever will have to* state their case. 
If they hav e no other, or no other adoouate, means of 
living except from the income which they are deriving 
irom^ tlie property which the Government takes, then 
it will be necessary to provide them with such income 
as will meet their inescapable commitments and give 
them a tolerable standard of living bearing in mind, 
on the one hand, the life they had been accustomed to, 
and on the other, the needs of the nation as a whole] 
It will, of course, be a condition of receiving this income 
that the recipient be prepared to undertake whatever 
reasonably suitable form, of national service may be 
indicated. But if the owner whose property is faken 
or used is already in receipt of an income from’ any 
other source, and if this income is sufficient to meet 
his commitments and to leave him a tolerable standard 
of life, then he will receive no immediate payment 
at all 

In all cases, however, the owner will be given a 
Compensation Certificate * setting out an accurate 
description of the property taken or used which he will ' 
present at the end of the war, when his claim will be 
considered along with all t|ie other compensation 
claims from the men and women who have lost eyes, 
legs, husbands, wives, and all the other things which 
individuals are bound to lose in war. 

The next essential principle is the establishment of** 
a National Standard. We really must decide what part 
of our resources we need to devote to war production, 
es.ti.mate what will . be available . for . domestic con¬ 
sumption, and then.lay down a minimum standard and 
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make up our minds that everyone shall attain it. This 

will require, by one means or another, a very sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the consumption of the more 

fortunate. 1 

The establishment of a National Standard could be 

made the occasion for paying the unemployed the same 
wages as if they were employed. This is a precondition 

1 Even in these notes I do not propose to indulge in a too close 
study of minute detail. But I would suggest that every man should 
decide whether he means to take any substantial number of meals 
in cafes and restaurants or not. If he does, he should have his 
ration book stamped 4 ‘Restaurants . 55 No meals in restaurants 
should, be served except to people producing a ration book so 
stamped. Shopkeepers should give, say, 75 per cent of the normal 
ration to those whose books are so. stamped. No restaurant meal 
should cost more than 2/-. This will drive the expensive restaurants 
out of business, and their owners will have to apply for deferred 
compensation as described above if they cannot convert them 
into establishments for serving quite adequate meals at the lower 
price. The closing of expensive restaurants will correspond to the 
real needs of the war situation and will release a number of cooks 
and waiters to meet our ever-growing needs for communal 
kitchens. I am aware that these proposals will involve inequality 
and some inconvenience to "people who, not eating regularly in 
restaurants, will sometimes have to “take sandwiches. 55 But this 
is less serious than the damage now done to morale through.the 
knowledge that “the rich 55 are living “quite differently . 55 In 
addition, all luxury goods should be cleared.from the shops at 
once and exported to procure- dollar balances. It should also # be 
considered whether the community should not take out of private 
hands for "this, same purpose such a proportion of our art treasures 
as;could be sold in America without glutting,,the market. By 
suitably advertised sales it is reasonable to expect quite consider¬ 
able returns, and the propaganda value of a nation's selling, its 
most valuable treasures .so as to pay its way as far as possible 
would be positive rather than negative. It might be possible to 
sell these -things on terms. allowing for ultimate re-purchase. In 
, any case owners either of art treasures or of luxury goods would 
.-have to be content with a Deferred Compensation. 
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to a complete mobility of labour. Once this is achieved 
it does not cost the nation any more to employ a man 
than not to employ him. It will involve, in war time 
a measure of '’compulsion” over labour which, w~ do 
not now know and which, as I have suggested, vdO not 
have to be maintained into the days of peace. But taken 
as a part of the total change of policy which I proook 
it should not prove unacceptable. 

To complete the solution of the problem of mobi¬ 
lizing labour where it is required, it would be advisable 
to consider the elimination of all rent payments forth¬ 
with. This would mean that all houses now owned bv 
their occupants would continue to be the personal 
property of the present owners. AH other houses would 
become the property of the community. Existing owners 
would of course make their claims to the Compensation 
Tribunals for Deferred Compensation as described 
above. This would mean in effect that the owner of 
one or two small houses who has nothing else to live 
on would be paid an income equal to what he is re 
ceivmg to-day, whereas the owner of substantial pro¬ 
perty would receive (as is only proper in war time) 
qmte enough to live on but not so much as to enable 
him to make undue claims on the community’s con- 
stimable resources. . " " 

Naturally the abolition of rent, if taken by itself 
would release an immense volume of purchasing 
powei. If nothing else happened, this would translate 
itself mto demands on the supply of consumers’ goods 
which could not be met. It would therefore have to be 
explained that the elimination of rent was not intended 
to enable people as a whole to consume more, but was 
intended simply to liquidate the difficulties arising when 
in the national interest people who ought to move 
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cannot do so because they are tied to a particular house 
by their lease. That being explained, at the same 
moment as the rents were taken off, the Government 
could relax the financial measures which it is taking to 
keep down the price of food. A sharp rise in prices in 
the same week as the rents disappeared would be com¬ 
prehensible. It would mean, however, that those below 
a certain income level who lived in their own houses 
would have to be treated as if the Government had, in 
effect, taken over a part of their property, and as there¬ 
fore entitled to make a ■ claim on. the Compensation 
Tribunal. I do not insist on this rent proposal. It is 
simply a question whether the work involved in making 
the necessary adjustments (most of which would be 
made once for all) would be worth while in order to 
make the resulting contribution to the mobility of the 
whole population. 

The one step, however, which is absolutely essential 
is to take over major industries with the maximum 
possible publicity. At least the banks, the railways, the 

land , 1 the coal, steel, shipbuilding, engineering, chemi- 

1 In taking over the land, existing farmer-owners will become 
tenants of the War Agricultural Committees at a peppercorn rent 
and with complete security of tenure, subject only to good 
cultivation.-Tenant farmers will become tenants of the'War 
Agricultural Committees on the terms of their leases to their 
existing landlords. This measure, coupled with the decision to 
pay the unemployed the same wages as if they were employed, 
will almost solve the food production problem in itself. We will 
simply put all labour for which no better employment can be 
found on to land improvement. It is true they will not all be 
skilled for the job, but organization will have to be very bad if 
even an unskilled man does not do more good, than harm. To-day, 
the solution of this problem is still held up. because the necessary 
land improvement does not r “pay,” and “you can’t spend public 
money improving someone, else’s land.” 
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cal, cement, and aluminium industries, as well as any 
other industries which are now organized as tight 
monopolies, should be taken over at once. AM the share¬ 
holders should be paid on the principles of Deferred 
Compensation. If the taking over is effected not less 
than two months before the date at which the next 
devidend payments would fall due, no intolerable 
hardship should be caused while 'the compensation 
claims are being sorted out. 

All the existing salaried technicians will naturally in 
the first instance continue to do the jobs they are doing 
at present. It is quite irrelevant to ask what force, in 
the absence of the profit motive, will then allocate 
different materials to different jobs, because in all these 
industries the distribution of materials is already- 
directed not by the profit motive, but-by the orders of 
the Government’s priority scheme. The'most vigorous 
efforts will have to be made from the first moment to 
make use of the technical skill of the workers in these 
industries in all executive departments. I'or this pur¬ 
pose the closest possible co-operation not only with 
trade unions but also with shop stewards will be 
essential. In case it should happen that disgruntled 
owners who happen incidentally to be managers should 
be tempted to put relatively little enthusiasm into 
working the factories under the new conditions, it will 
be indicated that at the end of the war when final 
compensation has to be considered, it will be proper 
for the relevant authority to consider whether the 
property has been administered so as to promote or 
obstruct the war effort. 

Now this is really {he key to the whole problem. 
When it is proposed to establish a National Standard 
and see that everyone gets it and to pay the unemployed 
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as if they were in work, one naturally asks not where 
the money is coming from, as it is quite easy to print 
mere money, but where the material goods are coming 
from to enable the increased claim for goods to be 
met without causing inflation. Some of the extra goods 
will come fiom the reduction in the consumption of 
the rich brought about in part directly and in part by 
the principle of deferred compensation. But this will 
not be enough. In order to liberate the necessary con¬ 
sumers’ goods it is essential to make very substantial 
cuts in the wages of those who are now receiving ^6 to 
£ 12 per week. These wage earners, I am convinced, are 
prepared to go down to the pay of the ordinary private 1 
and sergeant, provided that the industries in which they 
work are our industries and not someone else’s indus¬ 
tries. Otherwise they are not. 

This is an inescapable fact which leaves us with two 
clear alternatives. Either to accept my proposals, or 
to slop along as we are now with the rich consuming 
far too much, with a running battle between the 
skilled workers and the Government, and with the 
soldiers and the “unwanted” workers paid far too little. 

Now the whole of these changes can only be “put 
over” against a background of accurate and honest 
information given out with a strong moral appeal. 
People must be made to realize that they are moving 
forward into a new age when they will not have to be 

. 1 1 have not mentioned elsewhere the paramount need for 
increasing the pay and allowances of members of the armed 
forces. Proportionately increases are most needed in the lowest 
ranks But even after they have been made, it will still mean a 
very big drop for the skilled engineer to go down to the wages of 
a sergeant, and for the less skilled arms worker to go down to the 
wage of a private. None the less,I am convinced beyond anysmallest 
doubt that in the conditions.!: have described it can be done. 
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bur-icr.cci with the cares of providing, from their own 
resources, their own particular means of living. This 
alone will wash away many obstacles which'would 
otherwise be fatal For of course my proposals will not 
be ‘'fair.” But it will be child’s play to prove that thev 
are infinitely more fair than what we enjov to-dav. 
Moreover, they are manifestly fair in relation to the 
capricious “unfairness” of the risks of war. If tout cut 
in consumption is rather more, or j tout rise is rather 
less, than you think fair, it is difficult to make a great 
song and dance about it w r hen some men are asked 
to put out fires when I liey know r high explosive bombs 
will be aimed at the illuminated targets and others 
are asked to guard railway bridges in the depths of the 
country-. Moreover, a great deal of the real heartburning 
about “unfairness” arises from resentment at a decision 
which seems to make it harder to put oneself in a 
position to maintain one’s ow-n standard after the war. 
But if this is something wffiich we are going to decide 
not to bother about so much as formerly, the sharp edge 
of the complaint is blunted. 

In fact changes of this order are unlikely to be made 
by a nation such as Britain in one fell swoop. But if 
the w ar lasts another year, and if we are going to win, 
changes such as these will be inci.de. The more we are 
battered the more ridiculous it will be not to make 
them. . 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO “SMALL MAN” DURING 
AND AFTER THE WAR 

Nothing like the whole of industry will be “taken 
over” in war. Industries not taken over will continue 
to operate as at present. Existing owners will pay the 
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costs of production and receive the sale price* We will 
continue and improve our present policy designed to 
save them from loss and deprive them of excessive 
profit. But where it proves necessary to reduce the total 
output of any Industry by, say, 50 per cent, we cannot 
tolerate a situation in which 100 per cent of the in¬ 
dustry works to 50 per cent capacity. We will have 
to order an arrangement by which 50 per cent of the 
factories work to 100 per cent capacity. Until we have 
converted or re-equipped the other .factories for other 
purposes, the owners of these factories may have to sub¬ 
stantiate such claims as they can to personal com¬ 
pensation in the interim. 

In any event, substantially more industries will have 
to be taken over as part of the development of the new 
community in peace. 

I have suggested that it might be possible to draw 
the line roughly at the undertakings which are so small - 
that the whole of their operations can fall, and do in' 
fact fall, under the active day-to-day supervision and 
control of the individual owner. I have no desire to 
defend this “line 35 to the death against all comers. 
Indeed, on the whole of this matter I am very far from 
being dogmatic and would prefer to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing it much more folly with others who 
accept the general argument of this. book. 

It should not be impossible, however, to maintain, 
within the. structure of the community suggested, a 
large number of small men' “running their own Shows.”'' 
The community. will have to maintain such price 
structure and income tax laws as will keep them in 
being without allowing them to earn.profits which are 
disproportionate to the incomes of other people. Indeed, 
many of them will find, themselves in' the position of . 
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independent contractors to the community. Agriculture 
quite clearly presents a special case in which, within 
a fair price structure, the farmer should receive his 
income not as a salary but as the difference between 
cost of production and sale price. This will not prevent 
the community from devoting its energies to land 
improvement, as it will be able to recoup itself in the 
form of reasonably increased rents. In addition experi¬ 
ments will naturally be made in large-scale factory? farm¬ 
ing as well as in village community? farming, and if these 
experiments succeeded it ought to be possible to press 
them further without treating existing farmers as Kulaks. 

It will be a manifest advantage to keep open the 
sphere for the small man, as this will provide one avenue 
for new? ideas. 1 It will mean that if any man starts 
making something on his own account and selling it to 
his friends (as, for example, Mr. E. K. Cole started 
making and selling wireless sets), he can at all times 
leave his paid job and devote himself entirely to his 
own affairs—or indeed he could even ask to be put on 
half time. If he succeeds and develops his enterprise he 
will understand that at some'stage his “industry” may 
be acquired by the community with (almost inevitably) 
himself as the manager. 

In the last resort, however, the decisive question on 
which the survival of the small man will depend will 
be this. Can we create an atmosphere in which he will 
regard whatever income he receives as the reward for 
service and not as some sacred and inalienable right 
arising from property? 

1 For a detailed description of the main avenue for new ideas 
I must beg leave to refer to my Unser Kampf (Penguin Special). 

I would here point out that quite a lot of good ideas are bought 
up and stifled by the present system. 
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It may be necessary for the community to do things 
from time to time which will adversely affect some of 
the small independent men. For example, it seems 
almost certain that we will have to take over the whole 
of the distribution of milk either during the war or very 
soon afterwards. When something of this kind happens 
the small man must realize that he does not possess 
some sacred right which allows him to protest against 
its happening. He has not even a sacred right to insist 
that he shall be paid, for life, just precisely the income 
he was receiving from his “property” without his having 
to work for it. The only right he has is the right of every 
other citizen, that the community will provide him 
with useful occupation and with the reasonably neces¬ 
sary means of life. Naturally every effort would be 
made to preserve for him his status. Indeed, so far as 
possible when the community introduced some service 
which made the position of particular small men un¬ 
tenable, it would do everything possible to give them 
employment of some responsibility within the structure 
of the new service. If this were impossible, small men 
would indeed have a right to expect that employment 
of a comparable responsibility would be found for them 
in some other part of the community’s activity. To this 
they would be entitled, but to no more. 

Whether they could continue to operate with a very 
high degree of real independence would entirely depend 
upon whether they were on the whole prepared loyally 
to accept this situation. The continued existence of 
independent owners of small resources need not warp 
the atmosphere of the whole society, as it does in the 
case of great resources, because the owners of small 
resources wall not be “at the top.” 
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HOW WILL THE “WHOLE THING 5 ’ WORK? 

I indicated in the text that I would deal with this 
question in these notes. But I only intend to do so 1 u bv 
reference, and (b) by pointing out the impossibility of 
giving further details at this stage. 

The quite substantial argument which I ought to 
meet is that which insists that it would be impossible, 
under the economic conditions of Common Ownership, 
to work out a free price structure. The answer to this 
argument is a very long one. It has been very well 
developed by H. D. Dickinson in Economics of Socialism 
(Oxford University Press). I can neither improve on 
his argument nor shorten it, and it would be mani¬ 
festly absurd to quote the whole of his book here either 
with or without his permission. I must therefore ask 
those who are affected by this argument to read what 
he has to say. Quite briefly he shows that under the 
influence of consumers who would be free to spend their 
wages how they chose in shops stocked with the com¬ 
munity’s produce, aided by the findings of market 
research, and supported by the decisions of locally and 
nationally elected bodies, it is perfectly possible for us 
to work out a price structure not only for consumers’ 
goods, but also for capital goods and for such “services” 
as rent and interest, which one department of the com¬ 
munity’s endeavour would render to another. 

But if the question “How will the whole thing work?” 
is in effect a demand for a detailed forecast of all the 
organizational machinery that will ultimately be re¬ 
quired, then I must ask whether the question is a 
reasonable one at all. I have pointed out elsewhere that 
Oliver Cromwell did not know in detail how free 
capitalism would work. He just knew it would be better 
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than feudalism. I know the same about the kind of 
society which I now propose. But I do not know how 
its details will develop. It is quite clear that no vital 
issues can be affected by the precise details of the 
machinery. If we do not create the new spirit and the 
new motive for service, no machinery will save us. If 
we do create the right motive and the right spirit, then 
the problems of machinery really cannot be insoluble." 

After all, we know that in fact society is run at 
'present—chaotically, of course, but still it is run some¬ 
how. Its major activities are almost all managed at this 
moment by salaried officials. These men cannot sud¬ 
denly become incompetent by becoming servants of 
the community instead of servants of the shareholders. 
Indeed, they will be released from many shackles that 
now bind them, as well as refreshed by a vigorous 
policy of promotion from the ranks below them, and 
by the active co-operation of the representatives of all 
who work with them in their different industries. I have 
already indicated in some detail how the total man¬ 
power will be distributed to the jobs tjiat need to be 
done. I do not think it necessary to try to forecast in 
detail by wffiat machinery w r e shall seek to ensure that 
promotion to positions of responsibility be a demo¬ 
cratic piocess depending on merit. Of course a certain 
number of people will be promoted who have no other 
qualification than a persuasive tongue. But this will 
happen under any system. It certainly happens under 
the present system, and is not the most objectionable 
means by which people now secure promotion. I have 
already suggested how the mistaken promotion of such 
people can be prevented from poisoning the life of the 
community. It is not possible to go much farther except 
m the light of actual experience. 
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ULTIMATE COMPENSATION 


Compensation lias already beeen mentioned in the 
notes above. If we do bring the new spirit into the 
community, it is quite clear that the fixing of the precise 
rates of ultimate compensation will not be the most 

important of all the problems that will confront us at 

the end of the war. 

But the argument of those who would say that the 
owners never had any right to any property anyway so 
why should they be compensated at all must be firmly 
rejected. It must be rejected very largely because, 
without knowing precisely why, nine-tenths of the 
people who do not own any property to speak of 
would reject it as being unfair, and it is most important 
that the new society shall not be thought unfair. 

There is, however, a better reason. What is meant 
by the assertion that the owners never had any right? 
The individual owner did not make the rules of the 
society in which he found himself. Society as a whole 
made the rules, and held out to each man that they 
were the proper rules, and he worked under those rules 
accordingly. 

Now society as a whole has every right to alter the 
rales at any time. The alteration in the rales, though 
beneficial to society as a whole, cannot fail to be painful 
to those individuals who were getting the best of the 
play by obeying the old rules, and society owes it to 
these individuals to protect them so far as possible 
against the resulting pains. 

This does mean that those who are now owners of 
property which passes into common ownership will have 
to receive, out of the common pool, a rather higher 
income than others. It will be hard indeed for the com- 
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munity, in the early days of strain after the war, to 
provide them with this extra out of its limited resources. 
But I have no doubt whatever that it must do so if it 
would avoid running the risk of finding its whole new 
experiment endangered by the bitterness which any 
other decision would create. 

But we must have some sense of proportion. 

We are taking part in the struggle of all humanity 
for a new way of living. In this struggle many things will 
be lost. Some will lose £ioo,ooo’s worth of shares 
others will lose their legs. In present circumstances we 
pay the man who loses the shares some £3,000 a year 
and the man who loses the leg some £100 a year or 
less. The owners of shares must accept, without bitter¬ 
ness, the fact that this is not a correct relative valua¬ 
tion.. Those who will possess Deferred Compensation 
Certificates must expect their claims to be considered 
along with the claims of all those who have lost legs 
and eyes and relatives, and to be assessed on a rather 
different basis from this. 

I have suggested elsewhere that there is, on the whole, 
a very real difference between the average small pro¬ 
perty and the average large property quite apart from 
the question of size. Each may well represent a great 
deal of what may be called “crystallized work.” But 
on the whole it will be found that the small properties 
contain a greater proportion of “crystallized work,” and 
the large properties contain a greater proportion of in¬ 
heritance, luck, and what might reasonably be called 
unearned increment.” I would therefore quite tenta¬ 
tively suggest that it might be found possible to com¬ 
pensate the properties up to, say, £2,000 value with 
air annuity representing their full value, and the 
£1,000,000 properties with an annuity representing 
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io per cent of their value, and intermediate properties 
on some suitable sliding scale. 

It does, of course, seem a terrible thing to “con¬ 
fiscate’' 90 per cent of a millionaire’s property. But the 
idea surely seems rather less shocking when we realize 
that the millionaire will still be receiving about 
£8 1 os. od. per day. Indeed, it will be a very great 
strain on the resources of the community, andon the sense 
of fair play of some of its members, to make so large a 
payment. But beyond a doubt it will have to be made. 

Normally it would be policy to end these com¬ 
pensation payments on the death of the present owners, 
since there is no reason, in principle, why their sons 
should be in any better position than anyone else’s 
sons. This principle, however, encounters once more 
the principle of avoiding pain to the individual when 
the rules are altered. It cannot be denied that many 
men have worked and served the community under 
its present rules almost entirely from a desire to benefit 
their own children. If the right to do this is suddenly 
swept away from them, once again a sense of bitter 
resentment is left behind. The two principles could be 
reconciled if, after the rate of annuity for the present 
owner had been worked out, he were given the option 
of receiving such an annuity for his own life, or of 
receiving, say, 25 per cent less for his own life and the 
life of his son. 

HOW WOULD THIS SOCIETY BE “APPLIED” TO OUR 
INTERNATIONAL AND COLONIAL PROBLEMS? 

At one time I considered how to incorporate this 
subject into the text of the book. At another time I 
intended to make this a substantial and detailed note. I 


have now decided against both these courses This Hr, i 
is not intended to “settle” the affairs of the wholeiorTd 
It is intended to describe a way of life in one comm d ' 
(namely in ear own) „Jh would b ^“2 
superior to Nazism as well as to the old order wS 
decay gave Nazism its opportunity. By holding „n 
actual example of a nation mo vino; toward*? ^ an 
way of life „e wil, attra ct the 

and towards our own cause. This process will actually 

' Srn ""I n Tn a hCS thrOUghout the world as a whole* 
hroughout Europe m particular, and even in Germany 

m the immediate physical struggle which lies before us’ 
I will refer once again if I may without too much 
offence to an argument I developed in Unser Kamif 
(pages i2 5 to 132 in the earlier editions, pages 6q to f 
m the later edition) to show that under the economics of 
Common Ownership, the interests of different nations 
cannot be antagonistic and must be complementary' 
On this one subject the classical economists talked good 
sense because they developed the whole of theh a § 2 
ment on international trade on the assumption that 
Common Ownership had been established in each 
separate country. Thus they said, “If Brithin product 
shirts for so much . . .” and not “If British iSu 
owners, paying wages of so much, make profits of so 
uc when they sell shirts for so much. . . .” This is 
why,m the existing world, their optimistic forecast 
about world trade have been falsified 

hale tT '"’ 1 0nly ** that 50 far we 
rnl - if ^ gamerS as a nation by developing 

found ,t convement to buy and sell. Too often ll 

improVCd ,Ik ■« whS :: 

increased Ins income m terms of our own values. Now 
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we must begin to look at his values and see how our 
administration can make more available to him the 
things which he desires to'consume. We must do this 
even if it means that either we get less sugar from him 
and send him more of our goods in return, or receive 
the same amount of sugar and send far more in return. 
Moreover, in this administration we must welcome a 
rapidly extending co-operation from the citizens of all 
other advanced countries. 

I w ill only make one brief point in relation to inter¬ 
national affairs. It is not very much use our thinking 
about the kind of international solution which would 
best suit ourselves alone. In the last resort the only 
solution which is any use to us is one which suits the 
world in general, and Europe in particular as a whole. 
Now as soon as one thinks of a solution which has to 
suit Europe as a whole, two points emerge. Something 
must be done vyhich affords a positive and permanent 
guarantee that the solid mass of 80,000,000 Germans 
living in the heart of Europe shall never again be in 
a position to challenge the peace of the whole. But at 
the same time there can be no peace in Europe if these 
same 80,000,000 Germans are made to feel the inferi¬ 
ority of being dominated (either actually or potentially) 
by .the armed force of other particular European 
nations. 

. No solution which does not deal with these two points 
simultaneously is really worth consideration. If this is 
agreed, then it would seem that there is no solution 
which does not involve, as one of its central features, 
the creation of some international force stronger in all 
arms than the national force retained by any individual 
nation. Within this force the citizens of all the nations 
that “come in” would participate. It is quite irrelevant 
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to consider here whether platoons made up each of 
the nationals of one country would co-operate to form 
mixed companies, or whether battalions of the indi 
vidual nationalities would co-operate to form inter¬ 
national brigades. 

W hat. is important is that the composition of the 
army stationed at Cologne would be precisely the same 
as the composition of the army stationed at Aldershot 
This is, of course, a startling idea. But it will be seen 
at once that it effectively prevents the Germans from 
establishing an army of their own with which to 
threaten Europe without suggesting to the Germans 
that they are dominated by a foreign army. And there¬ 
fore no criticism of this suggestion can be entertained 
unless it is based on a constructive alternative which 
satisfies both these conditions. 

It cannot, perhaps, be said that these suggestions 
made m relation to colonial and international affairs 
arise automatically and inevitably from the reshaping 
of our own society which has been suggested. But at 
least they are not inconsistent with the conception of 
a Service Community for Humanity in Peace” which 
was the phrase at one time used to describe the new 
order which we must now develop. 


THE EFFECT OF ALL THIS ON NAZI PROPAGANDA 

It is perfectly clear that the one bull’s-eye hit of 
ISazi propaganda all over the world is the single word 
Pluto-democracy.” Whatever we say about our desire 
for freedom and equality can be tinned against us by 
the utterance of this one word. The proposals here made 
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will shatter *the whole structure of Nazi propaganda 
to the world. They will give them a slightly better 
chance of appealing to the interests of those who are 
wholly selfish. But we will not need to fear this against 
a sufficiently vigorous appeal from our side to the great 
masses of the peoples. 

But in addition we will be able to carry the propa¬ 
ganda war into the enemy camp. We will have every¬ 
thing which they have and a great deal more. We will 
have the spirit of service: we will have the sense of 
living for a greater self. Moreover, it may not be par¬ 
ticularly effective in the immediate future, but as time 
goes on the greater self which we serve can be made 
infinitely more attractive than the greater self which 
they serve. Once we cut away that single word “pluto- 
democracy”: once we make nonsense of Hitler’s 
repeated warning to the Germans that our rich men 
are fighting to own Germany once again and plunge 
the German workers back into the nightmare of 
1919 and the even worse nightmare of 1929; once 
we do that, we can develop a delayed action propa¬ 
ganda campaign which will ultimately make service to 
Humanity' much more attractive to 80 per cent of the 
Germans than service to the Reich. As misery increases, 
we can raise in their soldiers an ever increasing nostal¬ 
gia by talking to them about all the comfortable and 
peaceful things of home life for which our whole society 
strives. Nazism will not be able to deny that their' 
society strives for yet more guns and still less butter. 

Far from their being able to taunt us with the fact 
that our economic life; is in the active control of a few 
rich men, we will be able to remind them of the fact 
that while a number of their former employers have 
been dismissed and while those who remained have 
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passed largely under Nazi control, a great many of 
them enjoy, and apparently will continue to enjoy, an 
income and a status very different from that of the 
common man. We will be able to draw their attention 
to the luxurious living of their Nazi bosses which to-day 
is a propaganda boomerang in our hands. On top of 
all this, when it is freed from the taint of “pluto- 
democracy,” we can for the first time stress to the 
Germans the real advantage of our cultural and social 
liberty. On the whole of this subject and the tremen¬ 
dous appeal which it would make to millions of Germans 
and on the impossibility of an early victory by mili tary- 
means alone see Germany Jekyll and Hyde and Offensive 
Against Germany, both by Sebastian Haffner . 1 Millions 
of Germans are disgusted with the Nazi invasion of 
their private lives, and under the slogan “Privat 
Lebensraum” we could make devastating propaganda. 

• Finally, I want to ask this question, which I have 
never seen answered. Whether Nazism has come as a 
local growth or as an invading force, what other 
form of economic organization except Common 
Ownership can possibly follow it? The type of society 
here described is probably not applicable in detail to 
Europe as a whole. But beyond all doubt, whatever 
total shape European society may take, it must be based 
upon the economics of Common Ownership. 

This need not be true of the small properties-—the 
farms, the little shops, the small one-man businesses. 
It must be true of the giant resources. All these great 
resources, whether in Germany, Poland, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, or France, to-day effectively “belong” 

. ^‘ ote J however, that in the latter he points out that changed 
circumstances force upon him a very substantial change not in 
the analysis but in the practical suggestions made in the former. 
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to the Nazi party. But the Nazi party is to disappear. 
This is our aim. What can follow? Private ownership 
must be a historical growth. You cannot suddenly take 
a man out of nowhere and make him a private owner 
because someone is going to ask “Why that man and 
not someone else?” and to this question there is no 
answer. 

When so many men have played so many different 
parts, when some have died in the fight against the 
coming Nazism, when some have run away (and why 
not?), when some have “stayed put,” when some have 
co-operated with Nazi authority in a genuine effort to 
make life tolerable for their own people, when others 
have co-operated in the capacity of Quislings, when 
others have died in the underground struggle, and 
others have joined in the joyful and successful fight for 
the birth of a new life, how can you re-start private 
ownership? How can you say to one man, “Come here, 
please own this parcel of textile shares,” or to another’ 
“And you, here is a gas works for you,” and to a third’ 
“Please accept these coal mines”? 

This is not a silly question. It is, unfortunately for 
private ownership, an unanswerable question. There is 
no way of doing these things. And if you cannot find the 
private owners, there only remains for you some system 
of Common Ownership of the great resources, 
unless by any chance, it is proposed that the German 
resources shall be pledged to French private owners 
as guarantee for the war indemnity that will be im¬ 
posed, and that the French resources shall be pledged 
to the British private owners for the debt of gratitude 
which the French will owe us for our having fought 
for their liberation, and the British resources shall 
be pledged to American private owners for. . . . 
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No, that would be utterly intolerable. There could 
be no peace, no dignity, no life, for the common 
man of Europe that way. And if that is agreed, then 
there is no alternative for the countries which emerge 
from Nazism except Common Ownership. And it 
would be as well for us to show now that we are in 
sympathy with the only economic solution which can 
possibly make sense in terms of their experience. 


BUT ALL THIS IS CONTRARY TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
“my” PARTY 

. This note need not be read except by those who 
have previously held the view that the principles and 
policies of the Conservative Party are those most 
required in order to promote national well-being. 

It did not appear in the first printing of the book, 
and logically it ought to come at the end of Section 
VII on page 80. This, however, would have required 
a very substantial resetting of the type of the whole 
book; and I have therefore thought it best to add this 
note here because since the first printing was published 
I have become aware of another powerful force 
militating against the acceptance of the ideas I am here 
putting forward. 

To accept any group of ideas which requires us to 
admit within our hearts that some at least of our old 
ideas were mistaken, always involves serious inward , 
pain; and against this pain we naturally struggle. 

We look around for any way of escape, for any little 
argument which will show that the new ideas are 
unworkable and the old ideas sound after all. And it 
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cannot be denied that those who feel moved to accept 
my case as here presented must find themselves in 
opposition to the recent and indeed to the present 
policies of the Conservative Partv. 

But let us look behind present policies and think 
in terms of ultimate principles. I have already said 
that I regard the fundamental principle of Liberalism 
as perfectly sound. But I have insisted that through a 
misunderstanding of human nature the Liberal Party 
is now going about the business of applying this 
principle in a way well calculated to lead to disaster 
Having thus criticized my own Partv, I hope Conser¬ 
vatives will bear with me if I make a somewhat 
similar criticism of theirs. 

After all, what is the fundamental principle of 
Conservatism? Clearly it must be to conserve some¬ 
thing. To conserve, perhaps, “all that is best in the 
traditions of British life,” to preserve “the fine human 
relationships between man and man which have been 
a feature of our history.” I hope Conservatives will 
feel that an outsider has interpreted their outlook 
with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of the present 
argument. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, Round- 
heads, Whigs, Radicals, and Liberals, contended for 
economic laissez-faire. Cavaliers, Tories and Con¬ 
servatives resisted. Why? Because in their view Liberals 
were sweeping away the fine old personal relationships 
of our traditional order and establishing a kind of 
life in which the connection between man and man 
would become entirely one of soulless economics. 

The fine old personal relationships of the old days 
were in fact bound up with the old system of property 
ownership. Therefore, as a means of defending the 
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personal relationships, Conservatives in fact defended 
the old property relationships, which existed before 
. the intervention of-the economic age and of laissez- 
faire. 

In this straggle they were beaten. They were beaten 
by the dynamic of the new system which the Liberals 
and Radicals supported. If Conservatives like to say 
that they w T ere defeated by the forces of evil I will not 
quarrel, though I would prefer to say they were 
defeated by the forces of the inevitable. * 

But the remarkable thing is this. Forgetting their 
fundamental ends—or fundamental principles—and 
concentrating on the temporary means—or temporary 

■ policies—Conservatives are now defending a set of 
property relations which, far from enshrining or 
even ministering to the fine old personal relationships, 
actually destroy those personal relationships precisely 

■ as the Conservatives of old forecast that they must do. 
For there are no fine personal relationships between 
the company promoter, the stockbroker, the company 
director, the shareholder, the customer, the worker 
and the trade union leader (except sometimes, perhaps, 
between the company director and the trade union 
leader).' 

. In. other words Conservatives are now in fact defend¬ 
ing the triumph of that which their principles require 
them to fight against; for there can be no doubt at 
all that the present order, though not anticipated by 
the Manchester economists, is the de facto result of the 
triumph of the things for which Radicals and Liberals 
fought. 

In other words it is quite literally true that Conser¬ 
vatives are now defending the .very thing which has 
beaten them.. 
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Later on I shall show,, that it is possible to recall 
everything that was fine in the old traditional personal 
relationships but only after we have divorced our 
national life from the present system of property owning. 

1 would therefore ask Conservatives to examine 
very carefully whether I am not right in saying that 
any true interpretation of their own fundamental 
principles requires them to reject the recent and present 
policies of their Party, just as a real understanding 
of human nature requires members of my own Party 
to apply their fundamental principles through a 
rejection of their most recent proposed policies. 
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.The Forward March 


EPILOGUE 


Since this book was published I have been made aware 
of a very definite line'of criticism, and I think I ought 
to take advantage of the opportunity afforded bv a 

reprint in order to make an answer. 

• Lf™ t0l< ?’ “ You are t0 ° woolI y- The whole book 
is filled with vague ideas. You have worked nothin? 
out m detail. 1 You do not seem to realize how many 
and how great will be the problems facing the new 
community which you here vaguely suggest. 

^ °u seem to think everyone is kind and that all 
the world can be won over to your ideas by sw r eet 
reasonableness. You do not realize how many people 
Wl11 . oppose you even to the death. You do not 
realize in fact that what you are asking for is a 
revolution.” 

Dealing with the objections contained in the first 
paragraph I deny that my book deals with vasue 
ideas. It deals with big ideas. But that is something 
very different. I have said at several points that it is 
my most definite intention to exclude detailed argu¬ 
ments, and where such arguments have seemed to me 
absolutely essential in order to support the big ideas 
I have only dealt with them in the Notes at the end 
of the book. 

This book therefore does not attempt to deal in 
details, and it should not be said that the book has 


1 This particular criticism has been made without any attempt 
to answer what I said very, briefly on pages 147 and 148, and the 

apjJeamhere^ 34 foll ° WS “ very lar gcly an expansion of what 
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failed because it does not do what it never tried to do. 
All the more so, I think, if it can be shown that there 
are at this moment very good reasons indeed for not 
dealing with details 

I have insisted throughout this book that the econo¬ 
mic motives in man are not ultimately decisive. In the 
end moral or immoral forces prevail. 

Isone the less it must surely be admitted that within 
the realm of economic organization there are only two 
major possibilities. Either the great resources of a country 
can be owned by private individuals, or they can be 
owned by all individuals in common. It is most impor¬ 
tant that anyone who vaguely hopes for some third 
alternative should sit down and write out in black and 
white what that alternative can be. Otherwise he 
should accept my contention that there are only these 
two alternatives. 

Of course, within each of these two alternatives 
there are innumerable sub-bivisions. Under common 
ownership of the great resources it is possible to have 
private ownership, or at least private management, 
of innumerable small concerns, or alternatively every¬ 
thing down to the smallest market stall can belong to 
the community. Under private ownership either the 
private owners can be allowed to do precisely what 
they like, or they can be in various ways controlled. 
Under private ownership you can stamp out political 
liberty as in Germany or preserve it as in Britain. 
Under common ownership or under private ownership 
you may stamp out religion or not. The sub-alternatives 
are literally innumerable, and you have not settled 
everything as some people suppose when you have 
decided either on common or on private Ownership. 

But I must repeat that as far as economic organiza- 
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tlon is concerned there remain only these two major 
alternatives. 

Now the purpose of this book is to show that there 
are great world forces which finally and decisively 
compel us to accept one of these alternatives and to 
reject the other. 

Let me review the main argument which I have 
advanced almost in.tabular form. 1 

1. Our present system, as existing in Britain at any 
rate up to 1939 and in most Western Europe until the 
rise of Nazism, is one that has completely and for ever 
broken down. Pages 13. to 18. 

2. This has happened 

(a) because something which was absolutely ■ in¬ 
dispensable in order that this system should 
contain within itself an upward dynamic, has 
been irretrievably withdrawn- by irreversible 
world forces. Pages 18 to 20 and in to 127. 

(b) because this, failure of the upward dynamic 
has forced, men to realize, not in terms of 
textbooks and platform arguments but in 
terms of the experience of their daily lives, 

- that this system will never., deliver what it 
has promised, namely Liberty, Equality and 
Material Well-Being. 

(e) because this -failure of the upward dynamic 
has brought to the surface the warpings and 

1 If, as suggested in the Preface, you are reading this before 
reading the book as a whole, . I will not. expect this, resume to carry 
any compulsive power. Obviously if I had thought it possible to. 
condense my ..argument into .so short a statement and. yet to 
retain, its force I would not have written-a. whole book. I add to 
the following tabular statement"" the pages on which each point 
is. more fully developed. 
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the distortions which must take place in the 

heart of man if he is forced, contrary to his 
nature, to try to live for his own interest alone. 
Pages 20 to 25. 

3. This'situation gave Nazism its opportunity since 
on the negative side Nazism, destroyed that which 
2 [a] and 2(b) lead men to desire to destroy, and on 
the positive side it seemed to call to men to live for 
something bigger than themselves, namely, for service 
to the Reich in War. Pages 30 to 35. 

4. 'We can never hope to defeat Nazism while we 
answer by calling on men to continue to serve their 
own interest. We can only succeed if we can success¬ 
fully call on. men to serve Humanity in Peace. Military 
success or military adversity do not affect the validity 
of this conclusion. Pages 36 to 41. 

5. In order that men may serve Humanity in. Peace 
it is essential that everyone be in. the same boat;* You 
cannot have men living in one way and acting for one 
motive “at the top, 55 and expect the rest of the com¬ 
munity 4 "under 55 them to live in another way for 
another motive. Pages 41 to 49. 

6 . But so long as our major resources are privately 
ownable, then, no matter how you may control them or 
kow you may seek to limit profits fro?n them, yet, if their 
private ownership confers on. the owner any profit 
however small and/or any power , however little, 
individual men must inevitably seek their private 
ownership. Those who succeed in owning most must 
own it themselves, and must have come to own it by 
seeking it for themselves. And they will set their tone 
to the whole of society, under them which must there¬ 
fore remain an individual self-seeking society. Pages 
49 and 50. 


7 - Therefore, without considering the detailed arguments 
we can definitely accept the conclusion to* which 
these major arguments lead us, namely that we cannot 
go on with a system which allows these great resources 
to be privately ownable, nor can we hope to find in 
some modification or sub-variation of the private 
ownership society anything which will lead us to any 
form of society which can ultimately triumph over 
world Nazism. And as there are only two major 
alternatives in the realm of economic organization we 
are forced to turn our minds to the only other alter¬ 
native, namely Common Ownership of the major 
resources. 

Of course, the very moment we have accepted this 
conclusion a whole host of detailed problems spring 
into the mind. How, under Common Ownership, will 
we secure a National Press in which every shade of 
opinion will secure its adequate quota of space? How 
will we choose'the man who will be chairman of the 
body which will direct the Steel Industry and what 
kind of body will this be? How will we manage our 
promotions scheme? How will we plan the rebuilding 
of our towns? What will “happen” to agriculture? 
How will we run our medical services and our education ? 
Who will ensure that every conceivable form of enter¬ 
tainment and ®f culture gets a fair show, and how? How 
will we conduct our export trade? What will we do 
with the man who just doesn’t want to work? Like 
anyone else I could fill five or six pages with these 
questions and still find more problems to worry about. 

I hope I will not appear, in what follows, to lose 
patience with the reader merely because these problems 
come into his mind. Of course they come into his 
mmd. But if he is in any kind of way attracted by my 
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major arguments I do hope he wi 11 not lean ,y e 
conclusion that I have failed to deal with ah'the-'e 
problems because they do not enter mv mb'' '‘T r 
because l do not realize that thev will have to be - olvwi 
within the framework of the new communitv vch'■* 
I propose, or because I assume that they will a! 1 eabiv 
or automatically solve themselves by the “mercC 
introduction of the economic device of Common 
Ownership. 

I have omitted any consideration of these problems 
for \eiy different, and I think much better reasons. 

First, every one of these problems would require, 
if not a book, at least a very substantial treatise to 
itself. If my major contentions are sound it is possible 
that I might have some contribution to offer to' the 
solution of any one of these problems. But it is quite 
certain that I could not, myself, work out the whole 
of the solution to all of these problems. Every one of 
them requires for its solution the detailed advice and 
co-operation of considerable numbers of people who 

(a) know something about the way in which the 
problem is at presept dealt with from first- 

hand experience, and 

(b) accept the major conclusions set out in. this 
book. 1 


But there is another reason. To whom is this book 
addressed? It is addressed almost wholly to those people 

1 It will be noticed that on page 144 I have said that on the 

matter there considered I would like to have an opportunity of 
discussing the whole question with other people who accept* the 
general argument of the book. To be quite honest I think 1 ought 
tq have made^ this reservation in relation to rather more of mv 
minor contentions. ■ " 



who have not as yet been convinced of the importance 
of deciding that we must change over from private 
ownership to a Common Ownership Society. In so.far 
as it is addressed to those who have been so convinced 
it only invites them, on pages 25 to 30 and 52 to -54, 
to advocate Common Ownership as a means and 
not Socialism as an end economically desirable in 
itself 

Quite frankly I do find it a little difficult to discuss 
details except with the man who accepts my major 
arguments. Tam of course prepared to discuss my main 
arguments with anyone who is in doubt about them, 
dr does not understand them, or does not feel that one. 
part of the argument logically and inevitably follows 
from that which went before. I am also prepared to 
discuss 'my main arguments with anyone who quite 
definitely rejects them, provided that he will tell me 
where and why he rejects them and will advance some 
major alternative plan for overcoming the forces of 
world Nazism and establishing a harmonious and 
prosperous community. Such a .man I will respect; 
and although I would not have stated my main con¬ 
clusions unless I thought them correct, I am fully pre¬ 
pared to envisage the possibility that such a man may 
be right and that all my main arguments may be wrong. 1 

But though impatience is a great vice, I am beginning 
to lose patience with those people who, without either 
accepting the major arguments or showing where and 

1 If in discussing major arguments we reach a position in which 
he cannot convert me and I cannot convert him there is clearly 
no point in our discussing minor details with each other. It wilt 
therefore be seen, that my statement that I could not discuss details 
except with: those who accept the 'major contentions is not : as 
. brusque and brutal as it at first appears, y 
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why they dispute them, say to me "Ye-. v--~. \ ’ !j-;' 

how would new inventions he adopted;' in tin- ;w v 
society which you envisage?" 

If pressed I could probably write ab .ut : 
words on the subject of how new pr vt-cs ar/ i 
up in our present society and how* the}- might come 
forward in the new. But I ask myself, is’it in’ any wav 
useful for me to write these 15,000 worth /•; 

Is it not far better for semeone who knows from first¬ 
hand experience something of the business of gr.iing 
new processes adopted or squashed, under the present 
system to write on this subject in some other book; 
See on this matter the definite suggestion. I mak * 
later on. 

Indeed, in discussing this problem or any one of the 
oilier problems which I have listed, or have failed 
to list, on a previous page, you will find that there is 
no common language between those who believe in 
private ownership and those who believe in Common 
Ownership. - 

Two such men address tneir minds to problems 
which are fundamentally different in kind. For he who 
advocates private ownership, when he thinks of anv 
- political problem, is in fact asking himself “How shall 
the democratically elected representatives of the 
people create those conditions in which, not thev 
themselves, but other and private individuals, shall be 
induced, in the pursuit of their own economic interest, 
to do those things which, in the interests of the com¬ 
munity, ought to be done?” Whereas the other is 
asking himself “How shall the democratically elected 
representatives of the people actually themselves do 

1 These “Yeses” in fact mean a half-way house between 
“Perhaps, perhaps, perhaps,” and “No, no, no.” 
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the things which in the interests of the community 
ought to be done? 55 There is no common language 
between those who ask these two questions. 

If two such people begin to discuss, say, British 
agriculture, they can of course agree on a great deal. 
We want as many men on the land as possible. We want 
the land in the best possible condition. We want to 
produce at home the most nourishing foods in the 
greatest possible volume. This is mere child’s play. 
It is just like Mr. Chamberlain saying over and over 
again that we were all united on foreign policy because 
we all wanted peace. 

As soon as they leave platitudes they will inevitably 
find that what they are in . fact discussing is whether 
Common Ownership or private ownership is most 
desirable for British agriculture. 

This, of course, is very interesting. But it does seem 
to me to be not worth while in effect to plunge into the 
Common Ownership or private ownership issue at 
the level of British agriculture , if it is the fact that this 
same issue can be conclusively decided one way or 
the other at the level of the major world forces. 

I think ..critics should " therefore pause a moment 
.before they accuse me of wooliness if I discuss no 
details until after we have decided whether the great 
world forces .do not compel us to quite definite con¬ 
clusions of principle. Those who would leave, the . issues 
which these, forces raise in a state of tf semi-indecision, 
and, while so leaving them., would discuss how new 
inventions .could come forward under one system or 
another as if the answer to this ■ question could be 
decisive—or could even exercise, any influence'what¬ 
ever—on the major .decision which , we must make, 
are surely guilty of -addressing their minds to the 



problems confronting them in the wrong" order of their 
relative importance. 1 am compelled to ask myself 
whether this. is not a very close definition of woolly~ 

mindedness. 

I will, however, make one quite definite suggestion. 

There is an immense 'Volume of literature which 
addresses itself to the solution of one or more of our 
detailed problems on the assumption that we retain 
the fundamental of private ownership. For the very 
best and most disinterested as well as most painstaking 
essays in this direction I would refer to the wealth of 
material collected and proposals made by P.E.P. 1 

There is also a substantial volume of literature show¬ 
ing how we would deal with various different problems 
under the assumptions of Socialism. 

I have suggested that some of, the fundamental 
conceptions of Socialism are mistaken. Twelve months 5 
experience of advocating the ideas contained in this 
book (even though until about three months ago I 
advocated them in the rather immature form in * 
which they had been developed in an earlier book 
Unser Kampf) has convinced me that there is a quite 
amazing latent willingness to accept the ideas 1 am 
here presenting. This willingness stretches right across 
all strata of our social'society and it comes from people 
who have previously, belonged to every party from the 
Communist'to the Conservative. ; 

Therefore there ought to develop the beginnings of 
a. library, of books which would consider how 7 any one 
or more of the detailed problems which worry us might 
be tackled under the assumptions of the Service 
Community as here suggested. I would therefore ask 
those who are attracted by the major ideas whether 
1 Political and Economic Planning, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. i. 
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they ought not to write a letter, ah article, a leaflet 
or a book, dealing with whichever of these many 
problems falls most, closely under their own first¬ 
hand experience. It would seem to me not impossible 
to find both a publisher and a wide circulation for a 
volume containing a number' of such essays. 


I must now address myself to the second paragraph 
of. the criticism which I mentioned at, the beginning of 
this epilogue. 

I do not realize, I am told, that what I propose 
would “mean 55 a revolution. 

On the contrary, I realize it to the full. 

Of course I am proposing a revolution. A complete 
abandonment (over a period of not very many years) 
of our present way of life,"and the adoption of another 
way of life. I have explained why I believe the present 
circumstances are propitious for the making of this 
advance, and how r indeed we have already made a good 
* part of it almost unconsciously. I do not - therefore 
believe that this revolution "need be bloody. 

Then I am told that I wrongly suppose that everyone 
is kind and amenable to sweet reason. Here I must 
ask for a little sympathy. When in the past I have 
contended that there were certain kinds of people 
conditioned to ways of thought so evil that there, 
remained no alternative but to defeat them,. I have 
been warned against erecting . barriers between man 
and man and deliberately creating inevitable friction 
which, by the exercise..of a little more patience, might- 
; have been, avoided* Now 5 because I try to show that 
there is almost nobody whose total interests force him 
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inevitably to remain on tnc other s:dc r i ;he A.rri 
I am still wrong. 

And yet I think I have been at fault in fob > - f. 
1 believe that no particular man can be rcgarbed a; 
always and inevitably opposed to no I f iave m t 
sufficiently indicated that this doc* not blind me'to 
the fact that right up to the end there will always be a 
certain number oi. people-—and verv powerful pec pie 
at that—who will in fact oppose us. 

But when some people go on to suggest that wt oiioht 
not to advocate the things we believe in heaw.t a rrover¬ 
fill minority will desire violently to oppose :;y I ask 
myself what has happened to democracy? If thb is 
to be our faith then we are committed to a situation 
in which any powerful minority can alwavs prevent 
change by promising to resist unconstitutionally. 

1 ana not speaking now of those who do not accept 
the major contentions of this book. Of course they do 
not desire that the case I present should be effectively 
and persuasively advocated. But they do this lor 
reasons other than the fear of revolution. 

1 am thinking oi.the people of whom I have met 
several, who say in terms: “I agree with what you say, 
but I think it is very unwise to say it because it will 
raise opposition. 55 * - 

The real truth about these people in most cases.is 
that they cannot find good grounds for disagreeing with 
what I say, but that for reasons which they cannot or 
dare not explain, they do not like what 1 say. But as they 
cannot find an answer to the main argument they pre- 
tend even to themselves—-that it is fear of opposition 
which prevents them from advocating these ideas. 

Let. us, however, deal, with their objection at its 
face value. 


If you object to doing something because it .may lead 
to violence it must be because you believe that not 
doing it, or doing something else, would lead to less 
violence, or to no violence. But it is my case, which 
these people profess to accept, that if we do not soon 
set ourselves in the way of making the changes I 
here propose, we will, either in war or in peace, suffer 
defeat by world Nazism. Therefore, if anyone accepts 
my case, the choice is not between the open advocacy 
of my ideas on the one hand and the continuance of 
what some people still continue to regard as a quiet 
life on the other. The alternative is on the one hand' 
these proposals (or of course-one of the many varia¬ 
tions of them which alternative solutions to detailed 
problems would make available), and, on. the' other, 
defeat by one means or another at the hands of world 
Nazism.. I cannot believe that the second of these is 
preferable even to a bloody revolution. 

But need it be bloody? A bloody revolution can only 
occur when two conditions are fulfilled. There must be 
on the one hand a body of people so set upon change 
that they are • prepared to struggle for it bloodily, 
and so numerous that they are substantially able to 
do so. There must be, on the other hand, a body of 
people' so set against change that, they are prepared 
to struggle bloodily to resist,,it, and so numerous that 
they are substantially able to do so. When these con¬ 
ditions are satisfied, but only then, there will be a 
bloody revolution. • ■ 

There are therefore clearly two ■ ways in which it,, is 
theoretically possible to prevent a bloody revolution. 
You can remove one or other of the twp factors which 
are necessary to produce one. You can either persuade 
those who want a change not to want it, or you can 
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per>uacic those who do not want a eh arise 

resist it. 


But, 


anyone accepts the main ic 


.Krl t.0 


00 IK, 


it is Ciear that these two theoretical possibilities are 
not of equal practicability. For the effort to oersuade 
people not to desire fundamental change must lead to 
disaster, since there are world forces stronger than 
ay your persuasive power which arc forcing men* to 
seek a fundamental change of some kind. This leaves 
us only the other alternative—to try to persuade 
those who desire no chance net to resht. If we do thh 
we shall at least be directing our own *mall pfe-,*-*-; 
conformity with the wrii i„rce* and r.v.Zuimt them.' 

hut what, atter all, is the very best wav of per* 
suading people not to resist a change? It is to convince 
them that the change itself is desirable. If, with the 
overwhelming drive of world events behind us, we are 
able to do this sufficiently, then, even though there 
will of course remain a minority of powerful people 
who will desire to resist our change by bloody means, 
it is quite possible that they will be so few in” number 
as not to be able to do so. 

t , n hCr ?°f 1 Wnte as 1 do not k ecau $e I forget that 
‘all this' may mean a revolution, but preciselv 
because I know that if we go on as we are we must 
end m violent disaster of one kind or another It is 
tins which I hope “The Forward March” may serve 
in some Very small measure to avoid. 

It will be said, that I have still not described 'now we 
are^going to overcome this minority resistance. 

Nor could Hitler have told you in 1923 how he was 
going to establish Nazism in Germany, 

But one thing can be said, and it is important if 
only because it is so universally ignored/ln a democracy, 
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right tip to the moment of taking power, the most 
important part of “doing 55 is in fact persuading. 
People say, “What are you doing? 55 You reply, “1 am 
persuading . . . 55 “No, but I mean what are you 
doing? 55 But in a democracy persuading is doing. 

It Is still, asked in what conceivable circumstances 
our persuading, however far we take it, can break 
through into the realms -of power and therefore of 
“real 55 action. 

There are three possible war developments. 

First (first merely because we can deal with it so 
quickly) is a Hitler victory. This theoretical possi¬ 
bility is of no practical interest to us. 

Broadly speaking the second possibility is that the 
war will come to some conclusion other than a Hitler 
victory without conditions In this country deteriorating 
out of all knowledge. Conditions are bound to deterior¬ 
ate a..good deal in every respect, but I am thinking of 
a conclusion to the war without a revolutionary 
deterioration in conditions here. 

The third alternative is a conclusion of the war 
only "reached after sacrifice and suffering out of all 
proportion to anything we have known up to now. 

If it is this third alternative which now in fact faces 
us, then I am. a hundred per cent convinced that 
Winston Churchill must be faced with the alternatives 
of either surrendering or, in substance, adopting the 
suggestions I have here made. Being utterly con¬ 
vinced myself that Winston Churchill would not, in 
such circumstances, surrender, I say to those who are 
not so convinced that It is no use their worrying .their 
heads about it because, even if they are right, there is 
nothing they can do about'it. But it is perfectly 'clear 
that the further we can carry our persuasion, the sooner 
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The second of the three nh 
merit,?, though preferable from 
view, presents us with a Treat 
forecast in detail. For in this 
which has conducted the war 
reconstruction period without i 
to accept new ideas Moreover, 
think that its critics are mikiatir 
well-being and therefore dese: 


“'V'-m f*r ’ * II * ■ V r' ,» -- 
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:on eiu:;; Ic*$ cu*y t:. 
caie tiie Government 
wiJ also initiate the 
t-> hd\ ing been forced 
it uiiJ be tempted to 
ig against the national 
rve ninnrer-iori. See 


pages 72 to 74." 

What, then, is our task? Fir.-t, and most immediate, 

to snaggle cigaimt Li i z e tenccr.icn v»incli new \eein 

to be drawing us in the direction of gentlemanly 
fascism. \\e cannot hope to preserve ever}’ democratic 
privilege in war. But there are many who would take 
away rights which we could well retain. These we can 
resist with varying degrees of success according to the 
skill and vigour of our efforts at persuasion. Consider 
for example our victory’ over the two governors of the 
B.B.C. in the “Michael Redgrave” case. We can, in 
fact, preserve a sort of half-way house situation lor the 
time—-a situation in which no one will be able to deter¬ 
mine for certain whether we are heading towards a 
Common Ownership or a gentlemanly fascist solution. 

Next, in point of time, we must make sure, again 
through persuasion, that we carry’ into the first years 
of peace a body of opinion so substantial and repre¬ 
sentative of such widespread sections of our national 
life, that no one can suppress it as “anti-national.” 

If we can succeed in doing these two things, then 
when the efforts to reconstruct this nation and the 
world on the basis of private ownership of the major 
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resources lead to economic stagnation and moral frus¬ 
tration, then I am convinced that we can—once.again 
by our persuasion—turn the great forces which are 
stirring in our people now to such dynamic effect that 
we shall sweep the country in a way which makes all 
bloody opposition a "complete political and moral 
impossibility. . 

Then lastly 1 am asked to “tell me exactly what 
I must do now in order to join in this work. 35 I cannot 
reply. 1 do not know who you are or what you do or 
who you know. Moreover, it is no use your writing to 
me if you expect me to tell you some trick by which, 
with no past experience of political work and no 
present effort, you can suddenly and magically find 
yourself taking a terrific part in this struggle for a new 
kind of world. But if you really understand that in a 
democracy all change is made through the sum total 
of the small parts played by a very great number of 
men and women, if you are willing to give to this 
work moral courage equal to one-tenth -of the physical 
courage which you would show in the face of a physical 
Nazi, if you will sacrifice for this straggle one-thou¬ 
sandth part of what you will be bound to sacrifice^ 
in the physical war effort, if you really mean to give 
the whole of your energies—outside of war service— 
to this work, then I would be very pleased to hear 
from you. My most likely address is at the House of 
Commons. ' 
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